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By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

Conunissioner  of  Wild  Life  ami  Fisheries 
of  Louisiana 


lICHES  have  been  reaped  heedlessly  in  Louisiana  and  the  future  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  this  great  state  endangered  because,  while  the  ravishing  of  Louisiana's 
fabulous  natural  resources  was  in  progress  no  one  gave  a  thought  to  restoration  and 
conservation  so  that  future  generations  could  enjoy  the  gifts  that  should  be  rightfully 
theirs. 

No  state  in  these  United  States  was  so  richly  endowed  by  nature  as  was  Louisiana 
before  the  white  man  came.  Her  streams  were  literally  alive  with  game  fish ;  her  forests 
of  pine,  cypress  and  liardwoods  covered  millions  of  acres ;  deep  in  the  Louisiana  earth 
were  untold  stores  of  oil,  gas,  sulphur  and  salt;  fur-bearing  animals  roamed  her 
marshes  and  her  hills  wearing  a  fur  harvest  worth  millions  each  year;  in  her  salt 
marshes  and  bayous  were  the  world's  finest  oysters,  shrimp,  fish,  crabs,  frogs  and 
other  marine  delicacies;  and  over  vitually  every  acre  of  Louisiana's  fabulous  terrain 
ran  a  wealth  of  furred  and  feathered  game,  unequaled  in  any  other  dominion.  But 
that  WAS  Louisiana!  The  last  three  centui'ies  have  written  a  tragic  story  of  heedless 
ravage  for  riches. 

For  generation  after  generation  Louisiana  timber  fell  before  the  woodsman's  axe 
without  a  single  thought  for  replacement;  trappers,  hunters  and  fishermen  reaped  the 
harvest  of  her  wildlife  with  never  a  thought  of  the  countless  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  fur,  fish  and  game  they  wasted  in  the  garnering;  natural  oyster  beds  were  laid 
waste;  undersized  shrimp  were  sacrified  in  unbelievable  quantities  in  order  that  a  few 
commercially  profitable  ones  could  be  salvaged;  rich  stores  of  gas  and  oil  were  sacrified 
in  the  originally  crude  methods  of  oil  procurement;  our  state's  wild  turkeys,  deer,  quail, 
squirrels,  rabbits  and  wild  water  fowl  fell  into  the  game  bags  of  slaughterers,  while 
this  carnival  of  profligacy  went  on  and  on,  until  finally  there  came  the  sudden  realiza- 
tion that  this  well  of  wealth  was  running  dry.  But  what  to  do  about  it? 

Almost  overnight  conservation  became  the  watchword.  Controls  were  placed  on  oil 
and  gas;  forestry  experts  started  campaigns  for  the  replanting  of  denuded  timber 
areas;  a  wildlife  and  fisheries  department  came  into  being  to  conserve  and  restore 
our  natural  wildlife  and  supervise  curbs  on  our  fisheries;  laws  became  necessary  to 
more  efi'ectively  curb  the  greed  of  the  game  hog  and  the  selfish  fisherman,  laws  that 
have  been  resented  but  must  be  enforced  if  our  wildlife  is  to  survive.  Agencies  were 
set  up  to  eliminate  or  curb  stream  pollution;  campaigns  were  inaugurated  to  combat 
forest  fires;  licenses  were  exacted  from  commercial  trappers  and  fishermen  and  regula- 
tions adopted  for  a  balanced  population  of  the  quarries  they  sought  each  year.  But 
that  wasn't  enough.  Too  little  had  been  left  for  seed.  Transplanting  became  necessary 
and  as  a  result  one  of  the  most  varied  and  successful  restocking  programs  for  fish 
and  game  came  into  being. 

Quail,  wild  turkeys,  deer  and  squirrels  have  been  brought  into  Louisiana  by  the 
thousands  since  May,  1948.  Millions  of  fish  have  been  rescued  from  borrow  pits  and 
poured  into  our  lakes  and  streams.  Nine  wildlife  preserves  have  been  established  in 
suitable  areas.  New  oyster  reefs  have  been  created,  old  beds  have  been  reseeded,  and 
new  regulations  enforced  to  protect  the  restocked  areas. 

Regulations  to  govern  the  trapping  industry  and  protect  Louisiana's  fur  crop 
were  established  so  that  each  succeeding  year  will  bring  foi'th  the  fabulous  wealth  of 
our  state's  furs.  Nutria,  rapidly  becoming  a  source  of  vast  wealth,  have  been  trans- 
planted to  suitable  areas  other  than  those  in  which  this  rich  fur  bearer  first  began 
its  rise  to  prominence  in  Louisiana's  fur  industry. 

Studied  and  carefully  arranged  shrimp  regulations  have  been  ordered  to  assure 
Louisiana's  shrimp  fishermen  a  continued  abundant  supply  of  commei'cial  shrimp.  Cer- 
tain waters  have  been  closed  for  periods  of  time  to  protect  the  spawning,  and  the 
millions  of  small  shrimp,  and  closed  seasons  have  been  set  for  inside  waters  to  protect 
the  future  shrimp  harvests. 

All  these  things  have  been  and  are  being  done  in  an  effort  to  bring  Louisiana  back 
to  her  former  status  of  fish  and  game  glory  that  marked  her  earlier  days,  back  to  some 
semblance  of  her  rightful  status  as  a  wildlife  paradise,  but  back  principally  to  a  fish 
and  game  state  for  our  children,  and  our  children's  children.  But  we,  as  an  agency  of 
Louisiana,  can  only  do  so  much.  You,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louisiana  must  do  the  rest.  You 
must  help  conserve  and  restore. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES? 

So  do  we!  Hunting  pictures  .  .  .  fishing  pictures  .  .  .  pictures 
of  the  game  you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  dogs  .  .  .  pictures  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  on  a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any 
kind  of  good  picture  that  has  a  bearing  on  field  or  stream  sports. 

Mail  them  to  EDITOR,  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST, 
126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  as 
soon  as  we've  been  able  to  use  them. 
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THE  MOURNING  DOVE 


T, 


HE  Mourning  Dove  has  the  distinction 
of  possessing-  the  widest  breeding  range 
of  any  American  game  bird.  It  nests  in 
all  of  the  forty-eight  states. 

Named  for  its  doleful  call,  it  has  re- 
ceived the  equally  sonorous  scientific  desig- 
nation of  Zeiiaiduru  mavroura  carolinensis, 
the  name  of  the  particular  subspecies  that 
occurs  in  Louisiana.  The  five  geographical 
laces  that  have  been  recognized  range  in 
distribution  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic and  from  southern  Canada  to  Mexico 
and  Central  America.  They  are  marked 
by  diff'erences  too  slight  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  hunter. 

The  Mourning  Dove  belongs  to  a  large 
group  of  birds,  the  pigeon-like  birds, 
Columbiformes,  which  are  apparently  re- 
lated to  the  parrots,  although  profoundly 
diflfei'ent  in  appearance.  Largest  and  most 
fantastic  of  all  the  pigeon-like  birds  is  the 
Dodo,  now  extinct.  The  Dodo,  which  once 
lived  in  the  Island  of  Maritus,  was  actually 
larger  than  the  full-grown  domestic  tur- 
key. It  became  exterminated  three  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

Close  relative  of  the  Mourning  Dove  is 
the  also  extinct,  once  vastly  spectacular 
Passenger  Pigeon,  the  last  recorded  Loui- 
siana specimen  of  which  was  taken  near 
Bains  in  West  Feliciana  Parish  in  1895. 
Further  reference  to  the  Passenger  Pigeon 
appears  later. 

Best  known,  indeed  virtually  cosmopoli- 
tan, of  all  the  pigeons  is  the  Domestic 
Pigeon,  a  bird  derived  from  the  original 
Rock  Dove  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 

The  terms  "pigeon"  and  "dove"  have 
actually  no  scientific  significance. 

Five  different  kinds  of  pigeons  and 
doves  have  been  recorded  from  Louisiana — 
the  Mourning  Dove,  the  Passenger  Pigeon, 
the  Eastern  White-winged  Dove,  the  East- 
ern Ground  Dove  and  the  Inca  Dove. 
Briefest  descriptions  of  these  will  be  set 
forth  below  for  the  use  of  hunters  who 
may  encounter  them. 

The  Mourning  Dove  is  a  bird  of  great 
beauty,  interesting  habits  and  high  game 
interest.  Eleven  inches  in  length,  it  is  so 
familiar  to  every  sportsman  that  no  specific 
description  of  it  is  necessary.  Trim,  a 
.soft  brown  in  color  with  iridescence,  and 
a  long,  pointed,  white-bordered  tail,  the 
Mourning  Dove  is  a  smaller  bird  than  the 
Passenger  Pigeon.  The  smaller  female 
differs  in  lacking  much  of  the  bluish  and 
wine  colored  iridescence  of  the  male. 
Large  specimens  of  Mourning  Doves  may 
weigh  six  ounces  (the  weight  of  an  aver- 
age quail)  but  recent  studies  have  shown 
four  ounces  as  the  average  dove  weight. 
Flight  is  direct  with  steady  wing  beats 
sharply    resembling    that    of    some    of    the 


By  James  Nelson  Gowanloch 

(Chief  Bioluyist  Loitisiuna  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries) 

smaller  hawks.  The  whistling  of  wings  in 
flight,  particularly  when  the  bird  is  sud- 
denly alarmed,  is  well-known  to  every 
amateur  ornithologist.  It  is  characteristic 
of  open  country  and  clearings. 

Like  the  Passenger  Pigeon  which,  how- 
ever, nested  in  forests,  the  Mourning  Dove 
is  a  social  bird,  but  it  never  could  at  any 
time,  because  of  its  relatively  small  num- 
bers, approach  the  vast  torrents  of  Pas- 
sengers Pigeons  that  once  existed.  Typical 
is  its  occurrence  in  flocks  of  twenty  to 
thirty  individuals  throughout  the  year,  this 
flocking  persisting  until  mating  at  breed- 
ing season  breaks  up  these  sociable  groups. 


The  reproductive  potential  of  the  Mourn- 
ing Dove  is  low  because  of  the  fact  that 
normally  only  two  eggs  are  laid,  although 
more  than  one  brood  can  be  produced  in 
a  year.  Indeed,  Dove  investigations  have 
shown  that  a  long  enough  nesting  period 
is  available  for  the  possible  production  of 
five  or  six  broods  in  a  single  season.  This 
theoretical  breeding  capacity  is  probably 
never  accomplished.  Three  successful 
broods  are  often  reared. 

Spring  hatched  nestlings  may  mature  and 
breed  in  August  or  September  of  the  same 
year.  In  one  instance,  a  female  nestling- 
hatched  in  early  spring  produced  two  eggs 
in  August  when  held  in  captivity  with  an 
adult  male. 

Probably  the  most  extensive  studies  of 
the   Mourning  Dove  performed  in   the  last 


On    a    typical    frail    platform    nest,    the     Mourning     Dove    broods    her    family    of    two. 
(Photographed  by  Allen   M.  Pearson,  courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service'.) 


urning    Dove    in    typical    pose.     (Photographed    by    Allen    M.    Pearson, 
courtesy   of   the    U.   S.   Fish   and   Wildlife   Service.) 


few  years  were  those  of  H.  Elliott  Mc- 
Clure  in  Iowa  and  George  C.  Muore  ami 
Allen  M.  Pearson  in  Alabama.  These  in- 
vestigations endeavor  to  provide  as  com- 
prehensive a  pattern  as  possible  of  the 
life  history  of  the  species  and  of  its  re- 
lationships with  its  surroundings. 

The  courtship  behavor  of  the  Mourning 
Dove  has  a  remarkable  pattern.  Barrows 
thus  describes  it:  "An  individual  leaves  its 
perch  on  a  tree,  and,  with  vigorous  and 
sometimes  noisy  flapping  (the  wings  seem- 
ing to  strike  each  other  above  the  back), 
rises  obliquely  to  a  height  of  a  hundred 
feet  or  more,  and  then,  on  widely  extended 
and  motionless  wings,  glides  back  earth- 
ward in  one  or  more  sweeping  curves. 
Usually  the  wings,  during  the  gliding 
flight,  are  carried  somewhat  below  the 
plane  of  the  body,  in  the  manner  of  a 
soaring  yellowlegs  or  sandpiper,  and  some- 
times the  bird  makes  a  complete  circle  or 
spiral  before  again  flapping  its  wings, 
which  it  does  just  before  alighting. 

This  peculiar  evolution  is  commonly  re- 
peated several  times  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  appears  to  be  a 
display  flight  for  the  benefit  of  its  mate, 
the  assumption  being  that  only  the  male 
dove  soars." 

Suthard  thus  describes  the  mating: 
"During  the  nesting  season,  the  female 
acts  very  much  like  the  tame  pigeon.  The 
male  prances  around  with  his  feathers  all 
ruffed  up,  cooing  and  billing  with  the 
female.  I  have  noticed  that  he  sometimes 
picks  up  pieces  of  grass  in  his  courtship 
antics.  The  intrusion  of  another  male  on 
one  of  these  scenes  results  in  a  fight 
whereupon  the  female  usually  disappears." 

The  Mourning  Dove's  nest  is  one  of  the 
most  notoriously  frail  of  all  our  native 
birds.  Consisting  usually  of  a  twig  plat- 
form sometimes  so  insubstantial  that  it 
will  not  even  support  the  weight  of  a  single 
egg  and,  therefore,  is,  from  the  start,  a 
failure.  The  nest  may  be  placed  in  a  wide 
variety  of  positions  from  on  the  ground  to 
sixty-six  feet  above  ground  level.  It  is 
natural  that  such  a  nesting  operation  is 
susceptible  to  heavy  storm  damage.  One 
investigator  found  that  a  single  rain  storm 
accompanied  by  very  little  wind  destroyed 
ten  percent  of  all  the  Mourning  Dove 
nests  under  observation,  while  a  much 
heavier  storm  in  the  same  area  destroyed 
one-third  of  all  the  occupied  nests. 

Nest  building  is  observed  to  be  a  co- 
operative enterprise,  the  male  securing  the 
building  materials  and  transferring  them 
to  the  nest  site  where  the  nest  itself  is 
constructed  by  the  female.  Several  days 
may  be  required  to  complete  the  nest  and 
the  actual  building  activities,  as  observed  in 
recent  Alabama  studies,  were  conducted 
during  only  a  few  hours  early  each  morn- 
ing. The  eggs  are  laid  on  successive  days, 
the  first  usually  immediately  after  the  nest 
has  been  completed.  Incubation  is  carried 
out  by  both  sexes.  The  observations  in- 
licated  that  the  male  fulfills  the  day  shift, 


the  female  the  night  incubation  period. 
Neither  pai-ent  feeds  the  other  during 
incubation.  The  guard,  Alabama  obser- 
vations show,  changes  usually  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  incubation 
period  is  fourteen  days  and  since  the  eggs 
are  laid  on  successive  days,  they  hatch, 
correspondingly,  a  day  apai-t. 

Doves  differ  from  many  of  our  birds 
in  the  continuous  care  they  exercise  for 
the  eggs.  When  the  young  have  hatched, 
the  parent  present  will  employ  a  chai'ac- 
teristic  "broken  wing"  routine  in  an  at- 
tempt to  lure  away  any  intruder. 

The  manner  in  which  doves  feed  their 
young  is  remarkable  and  has  given  rise 
to  the  term  "pigeon  milk."  Normally  grain 
eating  birds  feed  their  young  with  insects 
during  their  early  nestling  stages.  Then 
the  brood  change  over  completely  to  a  diet 
of  seeds  or  grains.  Not  so  in  the  case  of 
the  pigeons,  where  the  seeds  are  held  in 
the  crop  of  the  adult  until  they  are  pre- 
digested  to  form  a  semi-fluid,  milky  paste 
which  is  regurgitated  and  given  to  the 
young. 

Gabrielson  has  lucidly  described  the 
operation  of  feeding  of  the  young  based 
on  his  observations  from  a  concealing 
"blind": 

"At  7:30  a.  m.  a  squab  backed  toward 
the  blind  and  getting  from  beneath  the 
parent  raised  its  head  and  mutely  begged 
for  food.  The  adult  (presumably  the 
female)  responded  immediately  by  opening 
her  beak  and  allowing  the  nestling  to 
thrust  its  beak  into  one  corner  of  her 
mouth.  She  then  shut  her  beak  on  that  of 
the  nestling  and  after  remaining  motion- 


less for  a  short  time  began  a  slow  pumping 
motion  of  the  head.  The  muscles  of  her 
throat  could  be  seen  to  twitch  violently  at 
intervals,  continuing  about  a  minute,  when 
the  nestling  withdrew  its  beak.  The  other 
nestling  then  inserted  its  beak  and  the 
process  was  repeated,  15  second  elapsing 
before  its  beak  was  i-emoved.  With  in- 
tervals varying  fi'om  5  to  10  seconds 
(watch  in  hand)  four  such  feedings,  two 
to  each  nestling,  occurred.  The  nestling 
not  being  fed  was  continually  trying  to 
insert  its  beak  in  that  of  the  parent  and 
at  the  fifth  feeding  both  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  this  at  the  same  time." 

Mourning  Doves,  the  Alabama  experi- 
ments revealed,  were  shown  to  grow  very 
rapidly  at  first,  increasing  from  a  weight 
of  three  ounces  at  the  age  of  twenty  days 
to  three  and  one-half  ounces  at  forty 
days;  four  ounces  at  eighty  days  and  four 
and  one-fifth  ounces  at  one  hundred  days. 
Growth  at  this  point  levels  off  sharply 
so  that  the  weight  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  days  is  only  approximately  four  and 
one-third  ounces. 

While  in  the  nest,  fledging  Doves  are 
subject  to  many  severe  hazards  besides 
those  of  wind  and  weather. 

Blue  Jays  were  particularly  evil  nest 
robbers,  destroying  both  eggs  and  young. 
If  the  parent  Doves  were  at  hand,  they 
were  observed  to  attack  and  frequently 
drive  away  the  Blue  Jays,  but  if  they 
failed  to  reach  the  spot  in  time,  the  Jays 
usually  decapitated  the  nestlings  and  car- 
ried them  away.  Fox  squirrels,  themselves 
highly  valuable  game,  were  also  found  to 
be  destructive  of  both  nestlings  and  young. 


McClure  gave  the  following  percentage 
of  loss  in  a  total  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  -  three  destroyed 
Mourning  Dove's  nests  observed:  Un- 
known— 54%;  wind  and  weather — 25%; 
Fox  Squirrel — 4  V2  %  ;  Blue  Jay — 2  V2  %  ; 
Cat — 2%.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
does  not  totaal  100%  since  it  includes 
only  the  more  important  causes  of  loss. 
Blue  Jay  predation  was  usually  carried  out 
by  marauding  family  bands  that  frequently 
covered  a  wide  territory. 

Loss  of  birds  after  leaving  the  nest  was 
due  to  a  great  variety  of  factors.  It  was 
particularly  noted  that,  although  as  every 
sportsman  has  observed,  Doves  continue 
feeding  on  highways  until  the  last  instant 
before  escaping  an  approaching  car,  they 
are  rarely  struck.  One  set  of  observations 
showed  only  twenty-seven  dead  Doves  on 
the  road  in  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-four  miles  of  driving,  an  ex- 
tremely low  mortality. 

The  food  of  the  adult  Mourning  Dove 
consists  of  seeds  of  weeds  together  with 
some  grain.  The  kinds  of  seeds  utilized 
cover  a  wide  range  and  naturally  reflect 
not  only  Mourning  Dove  preferences  but 
also  local  food  availabilities.  A  total  of 
9,200  weed  seeds  have  been  found  in  a 
single   Mourning  Dove   stomach. 

About  the  only  animal  food  noted  in 
the  Dove's  diet  consisted  of  small  snails. 
Based  on  the  examination  of  large  num- 
bers of  Dove's  stomachs,  the  average  con- 
tent of  animal  material  did  not  exceed 
one  percent. 

Studies  directed  to  securing  broad  esti- 
mates of  total  Mourning  Dove  populations 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


This    Mourning    Dove   brood,    now   ten    or   elever 
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days    of   age,   was   photographed    immediately    after    leaving   thei 
arson,    courtesy    of    the   U.   S.    Fish   and   Wildlife   Service.) 


nest.     (Photographed 


I  TOOK  A  BOY  FISHING 


"I 


jOOKS  bad,  fellows.  Strong  winds  com- 
ing in  off  the  Gulf  and  heavy  rains  have 
combined  to  spook  the  'specks'  in  Big 
Lake!" 

I  lifted  my  fingers  from  the  typewriter 
keys  and  stared  gloomily  at  this  final  para- 
graph. It  was  Tuesday  morning  and  I  was 
winding  up  the  rough  draft  of  a  hunting 
and  fishing  feature  which  appears  monthly 
in  the  industrial  magazine  I  edit  down  in 
Lake  Charles,  La. 

I  gazed  out  of  the  window  and  watched 
as  grey,  pot  bellied  clouds,  pushed  by  a 
stiff  south  breeze  straight  off  the  Gulf 
Coast  thirty  miles  away,  slid  beneath  the 
livid  overcast. 

"Heck!"  Stronger  language  was  called 
for  but  the  presence  of  females  in  the 
office  prohibited  its  use. 

"Rough,  ain't  it?"  Bill  Hays,  friend  and 
fishing  partner,  seated  at  the  desk  across 
from  mine,  had  his  eyes  focused  on  the 
rain-spattered  pane. 

We're  confirmed  saltwater  fishermen. 
Bill  and  I,  and  although  the  speckled  trout 
would  be  running  until  late  in  November 
we  had  no  intention  of  waiting  any  longer 
for  a  crack  at  them.  Present  plans  called 
for  a  trip  to  the  lake  on  the  coming  week 
end. 


By  George  N.  Hebert 

Editor,    Citiesential    of   Lake    Charles,    La. 

Because  Big  Lake  is  joined  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  by  the  Calcasieu  Pass,  the  south 
end  is  usually  salty  but  the  north  end, 
where  I  have  a  small  camp,  is  more  de- 
pendent on  weather  conditions  and  these 
conditions,  at  present,  were  terrible. 

This  was  the  situation  when  Bill  asked 
if  we  could  take  his  little  brother  with  us. 
Oh  joy!  Lousy  weather,  rotten  conditions 
and  a  little  brother — what  a  combination. 
Don't  misunderstand,  I'm  not  an  old  grouch 
and  I'm  really  crazy  about  kids.  However, 
my  few  experiences  with  them  on  fishing 
trips  have  been  anything  but  pleasant. 
Long  cane  poles  getting  in  everyone's  way; 
messing  with  live  bait;  wanting  a  drink  of 
water;  complaining  about  the  heat;  losing 
good  fish  and  any  number  of  other  minor 
irritations  have  been  the  cause  of  my 
avoiding  fishing  trips  with  a  youngster. 
What  was  I  to  do?  Bill  is  a  good  friend 
of  mine  and  I  just  couldn't  refuse  to  take 
his  kid  brother  along  so  I  grunted  assent 
while  my  disposition  matched  that  of  the 
surly  weather  outside. 

Thursday  afternoon,  the  overcast  started 
breaking  up  and  on  Friday  morning  fleecy 


white  clouds  were  playing  tag  across  a  deep 
blue  sky. 

"What  do  you  say  we  leave  after  work 
and  spend  the  night  at  the  camp?" 

"Man,  now  you're  talking!"  Bill's  answer 
was  just  as  I  expected. 

"I  don't  suppose  Southey  will  still  want 
to  go?"  0.  K.,  so  I  was  acting  like  a  heel. 
I  still  didn't  relish  the  thought  of  cane 
pole,  live  bait,  etc.  Bill's  reply  was  the 
clincher. 

"He'll  be  tickled  to  death.  I'll  call  him 
and  tell  him  to  buy  some  provisions.  He 
can  charge  them  to  me  at  the  grocery 
store. 

A  few  hours  later  Bill,  myself,  the  boat, 
trailer,  fishing  tackle  and  bright  eyed, 
slightly  built,  thirteen-year-old  Southey 
Hays,  the  'HI'  brother,  pulled  into  the  camp 
yard. 

Without  a  word  I  jumped  from  the  car 
and  walked  out  on  the  wharf  to  take  a 
look  at  the  water.  It  was  still  a  bit  murky 
but  an  offshore  breeze  was  hard  at  work 
trying  to  clear  it  up.  I  scooped  up  a  hand- 
ful and  tasted — only  slightly  brackish.  Oh 
well,  it  wasn't  any  worse  than  I  expected. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  car  I  got  my  fii-st 
surprise.  Instead  of  running  around  like  a 
wild  Indian  as  I  expected,  young  Southey 
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was  bustling  about  carrying  the  equipment 
into  the  camp  house  .  .  .  Guiltily  I  pitched 
in  to  help. 

By  the  time  we  had  everything  in  order 
my  stomach  was  growling  complaints  about 
my  thoughtlessness  and  I  set  about  making 
preparations  for  supper.  Southey  was  busy 
with  a  spray  gun  doing  his  best  to  reduce 
the  mosquito  population  while  Bill,  seated 
in  the  only  comfortable  chair,  was  making 
with  advice.  I  opened  the  paper  bag  which 
contained  the  'groceries'  Southey  had 
bought  for  us  and  then,  for  the  first  time 
since  we  left  Lake  Charles,  my  foreboding 
seemed  justified.  A  quick  inventory  of  the 
bag's  contents  revealed  one  jar  of  peanut 
butter,  one  loaf  of  bread  and  eight  candy 
bars! 

Bill,  upon  being  informed  of  the  'menu,' 
jumped  out  of  the  chair  and  headed  for  the 
front  porch  where  the  youngster  was 
pumping  the  spray  gun. 

"Wait  a  minute!"  I  noticed  the  blood  in 
his  eye,  "The  kid  has  done  all  right  so  far, 
leave  him  alone,  he's  entitled  to  one  mis- 
take." 

Yeah — I  said  that.  Don't  ask  me  why.  I 
asked  myself  later  on  while  I  chewed  dis- 
consolately on  a  peanut  butter  sandwich 
but  the  answer  was  not  forthcoming. 

I  was  finishing  my  last  pipe  before  turn- 
ing in  when  suddenly  I  remembered"!  We 
hadn't  bought  any  live  bait,  neither  had  I 
seen  a  long  cane  pole.  Bill  was  outside 
checking  the  lines  which  held  the  boat  to 
the  wharf  and   Southey  was  stretched   out 


on  his  cot  looking  through  the  window 
watching  the  clouds  as  they  sneaked  across 
the  moon.  He  must  have  overheard  us  say 
that  if  the  wind  went  south  we  probably 
wouldn't  catch  any  fish  and  he  seemed  to 
be  trying,  by  sheer  will  power,  to  hold  the 
fickle  breeze  on  its  easterly  course. 

As  I  watched  him,  memories  began  to 
knife  my  conscience.  Memories  of  myself 
at  thirteen.  How  I  looked  forward  to  Sat- 
urdays on  a  bayou  bank  when  the  sun 
perch  and  bream  were  biting.  How  proud  I 
was  when  I  caught  my  first  big  bass.  How 
'the  world  came  to  an  end'  when  my  Dad 
would  leave  for  the  lake  on  a  'grown-up' 
trip  and  leave  me  at  home.  I  remembered 
.  .  .  and  as  I  put  aside  my  pipe  I  could 
almost  recapture  the  wonderful,  "Christ- 
massy," stomach  fluttery  feeling  I  experi- 
enced when  I  was  included  on  a  sure  'nuff 
fishing  trip.  Southey's  eyes  were  closed 
and  I  smiled  as  I  thought  of  how,  tonight, 
his  dreams  would  be  troubled  by  leaping 
trout  and  violent  strikes. 

"Look's  like  Southey  is  already  asleep, 
hadn't  we  better  turn  in?" 

"Did  he  forget  his  cane  pole?  I  didn't  see 
one  in  the  duflfle."  I  asked,  as  Bill's  ques- 
tion interrupted  my  reverie. 

"He  hasn't  used  a  cane  pole  since  he 
was  eight  years  old.  He's  strictly  a  rod  'n' 
reel  man." 

"What  about  the  live  bait?" 

"When  did  you  start  using  live  bait?" 
The    surprise    was    evident   in    Bill's   voice. 

"Not  for  me,  screwball,  for  the  kid." 


Southey    led   the   big   'speck'   in   tov 
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t  after   it   had  turned  'belly-up'  fr 


"Look  here."  Bill  picked  up  Southey's 
home  made  tackle  box  and  opened  it.  The 
gaudy  colors  of  as  efficient  an  assortment 
of  plugs,  spinners  and  spoons  as  I'd  ever 
seen  glittered   from   its   crude   interior. 

"Here's  his  live  bait!"  Bill  was  holding 
a  shiny  spoon.  "He  bought  all  of  this  stuff 
with  money  he  earns  during  the  summer 
vacation." 

I  applied  a  tourniquet  to  my  bleeding 
conscience  and  went  to  bed. 

"Gee,  how  do  you  know  where  to  fish." 
Southey  did  his  best  to  keep  the  nervous- 
ness out  of  his  voice,  "Seems  like  all  this 
water  is  the  same,  to  me." 

"Better  ask  that  old  fish  hawk  sitting  in 
the  bow,  he  claims  to  know  where  they 
are."  Bill  grunted  from  his  seat  in  the 
stern. 

We  were  a  long  way  from  shore  and  I 
was  scanning  the  surface  trying  to  spot 
the  marker  in  the  faint  light  of  the  dawn. 
I  ignored  Bill's  remark  and  was  explaining 
to  Southey,  with  my  new  found  patience, 
about  the  shell  reef  and  the  old  piling 
which  marked  its  presence  when  I  sighted 
it  sticking  up  out  of  the  water,  sentinel- 
like, guarding  one  of  the  best  speckled 
trout  ranges  in  the  lake.  Bill  cut  the  motor 
and  when  we  drifted  into  position  I 
dropped  anchor. 

My  spirits  were  revived  when  I  noticed 
how  clear  the  water  was.  However,  the 
breeze  was  crawling  southward  and  we 
wouldn't  have  much  time.  Southey,  with 
the  skill  of  a  veteran,  was  rigged  up  by  the 
time  Bill  and  I  had  assembled  our  rods.  I 
watched  his  first  cast  and  it  was  something 
to  behold.  He  grabbed  the  light  casting  rod 
with  two  hands  like  a  surf  caster  and 
heaved  that  deadly  looking  spoon  out  about 
forty  feet,  then  he  began  a  fast  retrieve. 
He  worked  the  lure  along  the  shell  reef 
and  it  was  almost  within  'spitting'  distance 
when  the  speck  struck!  I  noticed  the  line 
tighten  and  in  the  same  instant  Southey 
lifted  his  rod  and  set  the  hook.  The  gleam- 
ing body  of  the  fish  was  visible  for  just  a 
moment  as  it  did  a  half  roll  on  the  lake's 
surface.  Then — it  sounded,  and  struck  out 
for  the  distant  Gulf. 

I  was  biting  my  tongue  to  keep  from 
shouting  advice  but  Bill,  with  a  half  grin 
on  his  face,  was  watching  his  young  broth- 
er cooly  play  this  freckled  fighter.  The 
steel  rod  tip  nodded  violently  as  the  fish 
on  the  other  end  of  the  line  made  its  bid 
for  freedom,  but  never  once  did  Southey 
falter.  He  watched  the  15-pound  test  line 
as  it  sawed  back  and  forth  through  the 
water  and  when  he  figured  the  time  had 
arrived,  he  began  to  apply  just  the  right 
amount  of  pressure  to  bring  the  fish  to  the 
boat.  The  tissue  paper  mouths  of  these 
spotted  weakfish  don't  ofl'er  much  sub- 
stance for  a  hook  to  cling  to  and  horseing 
them  just  doesn't  work.  Despite  the  early 
morning  chill,  Southey's  upper  lip  was 
beaded  with  perspiration  as  he  pressured 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


INFANTS  BEHIND  THE  GUN 


By 


LEO  A.  LUTTRINGER 


1  AM  convinced  that  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  numbers  we  have  just  as  many 
infants  behind  guns  as  we  have  behind 
steering  wheels  of  automobiles.  I'm  not 
speaking  of  infants  in  terms  of  age.  I'm 
referring  to  them  in  terms  of  ignorance, 
carelessness  or  downright  indifference.  And 
it's  high  time  something  is  done  about  them 
or  tragedy  will  follow  in  their  wake,  either 
for  themselves  or  for  the  innocent  victims 
of  their  indiscretions. 

The  Game  Commissioner  does  all  he  can 
possibly  do  to  educate  the  ignorant  and 
penalize  the  careless  or  indifferent  in  the 
matter  of  handling  firearms  propei-Iy  and 
of  practicing  safe  hunting  techniques.  He 
will  continue  doing  so,  but  his  job  will  be 
more  far-reaching  and  effective  if  the 
sportsmen  help  to  instruct  beginners,  and 
drop  from  their  memberships  those  who 
continue  to  be  careless  in  action  and  dis- 
courteous in  demeanor. 

Let  us  analyze  the  several  classifications. 
Take  the  ignorant  for  example.  I  do  not 
imply  that  ignorance  in  this  case  is  dumb- 
ness. I  mean  to  imply  that  the  individual 
has  not  been  properly  taught  how  to  use 
a  gun.  And  if  that  person  is  a  member  of  a 
local  sportsman's  association,  the  son  of 
a  neighbor  who  does  not  hunt,  or  anyone 
who  hasn't  been  taught  the  know-how,  then 
it's  the  club's  fault,  the  fault  of  the  neigh- 
bor who  is  a  seasoned  gunner,  the  fault  of 
anyone  who  knows  the  other  fellow's  short- 
comings and  who  doesn't  try  to  correct 
them.  Some  day,  some  of  us  are  going  to 
be  mighty  sorry  we  didn't  take  time  or 
interest  to  do  just  that. 

You  can  believe  it  or  not,  but  there  are 
a  lot  of  beginners  who  don't  even  know 
how  to  load  a  gun  properly;  and  the  way 


Never  travel  with  your  finger  on  the  trig- 
ger.   Always  carry  your   gun   so  that  you 
can    control    the    direction    of   the    muzzle, 
even     if     you     stumble. 


some  of  them  carry  one  after  it  is  loaded 
makes  goose  pimples  run  up  and  down  your 
spine.  I've  seen  novices  pointing  firearms 
everywhere  except  where  they  should  be 
pointed,  and  I've  seen  them  do  things  in 
the  field  that  make  my  heart  stick  in  my 
threat  for  hours  afterwards.  My  first  such 
experience  left  my  legs  as  wobbly  as  a 
new  born  calf's.  I  was  one  of  a  party  of 
five.  Three  of  the  others  were  fairly  old 
timers  as  far  as  proper  hunting  technique 
was  concerned;  the  fourth  was  a  stranger 
— a  relative  of  one  of  my  hosts.  We  de- 
cided to  tramp  out  a  grass  field,  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  newcomer  was  end  man 
to  my  right.  I  was  in  the  center.  We  hadn't 
gone  thirty  yards  when  bingo  out  goes  a 
bunny  between  me  and  the  chap  next  to 
him.  Both  instinctively  raised  their  guns 
and  simultaneously  Mr.  Rabbit  quickly  re- 
versed his  field  and  started  heading  be- 
tween me  and  my  companion  to  the  left. 
Immediately  the  gunner  to  my  right 
dropped  his  gun  to  make  an  about  face  so 
he  would  be  in  position  to  take  a  shot  in 
the  other  direction  if  the  oppoi'tunity  pre- 
sented itself,  but  not  so  the  fellow  on  the 
end.  He  kept  his  gun  on  that  bobbing  crea- 
ture every  moment  and  the  rest  of  us  hit 
the  dirt  as  the  creature  infiltrated  our 
ranks  and  went  streaking  out  of  range,  not 
a  shot  being  fired.  He  didn't  shoot,  I'll  say 
that  much  for  him  or  someone  may  not 
have  lived  to  tell  the  tale;  but  the  effect 
was  almost  the  same,  and  nerves  were  taut 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  even  though  the 
book  of  ethics  was  literally  thrown  at  the 
offender  right  then  and  there,  whether  he 


liked  it  or  not.  I'll  give  him  his  due,  how- 
ever. He  was  intelligent  and  he  absorbed 
what  he  was  told,  so  effectively  I  believe, 
that  too  much  concern  from  then  on  robbed 
him  of  more  than  one  perfectly  safe  op- 
portunity. But  it  was  better  that  way — for 
a  beginner.  In  a  little  while  he'd  begin  to 
estimate  the  situation  at  a  glance  and 
know  when  to  and  when  not  to  let  fly. 

I  saw  a  fellow  take  a  nasty  header  one 
day  crossing  a  narrow,  shallow  creek  by 
trying  to  step  on  every  dry  stone  above  the 
water's  surface.  Trouble  was  a  few  of 
them  were  round  not  flat  and  others  were 
covered  with  moss  and  slime.  He  went  over 
backwards  and  hit  like  a  ton  of  bricks,  his 
gun  describing  an  arc  and  landing  on  the 
bank  from  which  he  started  his  fateful 
journey.  He  wasn't  hurt  and  next  time  he'll 
remember  that  there  is  more  than  one 
kind  of  stone. 

As  a  hunter  he  was  all  right,  and  the 
first  thing  he  did  when  he  retrieved  his 
gun  was  to  unload  and  check  it  to  see  if 
any  mud  got  in  the  barrel.  Mud  or  snow 
in  a  barrel  may  well  spell  the  end  of  your 
hunting  days. 

The  fact  that  a  gun  might  blow. up  if 
fired  with  an  obstruction  in  the  barrel  left 
me  highly  skeptical  until  one  day  I  jammed 
some  mud  in  an  old.  but  good  shotgun, 
anchored  it  tightly  on  a  post,  ran  a  long 
heavy  cord  from  the  trigger  to  a  safe  spot 
30  yards  away  and  yanked.  Brother,  you 
should  have  seen  that  barrel.  I  sure  as  heck 
would  not  have  wanted  to  be  hanging  to 
(Continttcd  on  Page  2J,) 
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AN   OUTDOOR   COLUMNIST  ADDS  UP 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  out- 
door column  of  Adras  LaBorde  in  the  Alex- 
andria "Town  Talk". 

By  Adras  LaBorde 

The  year  just  ended  has  been  one  which 
outdoorsmen  in  general  will  acclaim  for  a 
long  time.  Record  strides  were  made  in 
the  restocking  of  fish  and  game  in  this 
area,  and  conservation  moved  ahead  with 
amazing  speed  through  more  effective  en- 
forcement of  game  laws  than  perhaps  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  Louisiana. 

The   ravages   of  seines   in   our  game 
fish  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and    in    some    sections    abolished    com- 
pletely.    More    hunters    and    fishermen 
have  become  sportsmen,  manifesting  a 
sense  of   fair-play  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others  by  obeying  game  la^vs 
as  a  matter  of  conscience  rather  than 
through   fear  of   the   consequences. 
Nineteen-fifty     has     been     a     bountiful 
yeai'.     Seldom    have    more    people    caught 
more    fish   than    they    did    last   year.     Old 
River  yielded  more  large  bream  than  most 
of    us    can    remember    from    other    years, 
and  the  Grand  Bay  area  turned  up  catches 
of  white  perch  and  crappie  that  might  have 
pleased  the  Indians  who  fished  those  waters 
when  they  were  truly  virgin. 

All  factors  considered,  the  duck  season 
was  not  bad — at  least  not  half  as  bad  as 
many  had  expected  before  it  opened. 
There  were  as  many  doves  and  quail  as 
there  had  been  in  recent  years,  and  per- 
haps more  squirrels.  Deer  were  more 
plentiful  than  they  had  been  in  at  least 
five  years,  if  the  estimates  of  veteran  trail 
watchers  can  be  trusted. 

To  sum  it  up,  there  is  not  one  sports- 
man in  Central  Louisiana  who  would  not 
settle  in  1951  for  as  good  a  year  as  he 
experienced  in  1950. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  would 
make  1951  a  Happy  New  Year  for  the 
thousands  of  sportsmen  in  Central  Loui- 
siana: 

1.  More  cooperative  eff'orts  on  practical 
projects  to  insure  good  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, and  less  wild  scheming  and  tub-thump- 
ing of  idealists,  promoters  and  selfish  in- 
terests. 

2.  Less  resoluting  and  more  action  on 
matters  affecting  wildlife,  especially  by 
groups  which  profess  to  be  experts  on  the 
subject  even  when  they  can  in  no  wise  be 
classified  as  being  composed  of  sportsmen. 

3.  A  more  careful  analysis  of  projects 
planned  by  state  and  federal  agencies  and 
less  criticism  by  sportsmen  until  ultei-ior 
motives  are  found  to  justify  criticism. 

Getting  closer  to  home — and  to  specific 
cases: 

4.   Preservation   of   Catahoula   Lake 
in   its  present  state   to  give   the   aver- 


age man  c 
greatest  inU 
the  South. 

5.  Preserv 
Sonne  dam  £ 
achieved    in 


intinued 

nd     hunting    paradise     in 

Eition  of  the  Bayou  Jean- 
nd  the  other  good  work 
1950    by    the    Marksville 


Boat  Club  with  the  result  that  Avoy- 
elles Parish  now  offers  what  may  be 
the  best  crappie  and  bass  Bshing  in 
the  country. 

6.    Renewed      efforts      to      build      the 
Cedar   Lake  dam. 


This  nice  catch  of  26  redfish,  sheepshead  and  drums  was  made  by   Pat   Maupas,  left,  and 

Robert  J.  Landry,  at  Marsh   Island.    The  largest  of  the  reds  weighed   15  pounds. — Photo 

by  Jeanerette   Enterprise, 
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'UR  ANCESTORS,  from  whom  we  in- 
herited our  superstitions,  hunted  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  food  and  clothing. 
Fish,  happily,  required  only  a  simple  charm 
or  spell  to  put  them  on  the  table.  But 
with  animals,  it  was  vastly  different.  Some 
of  them,  especially  the  largest  ones,  were 
capable  of  taking  Primitive  Man  home  to 
dinner,  and  not  as  a  guest,  either. 

To  thwart  the  designs  or  impulses  of 
the  larger  carnivores,  our  ancestors  devised 
incantations,  mumbled  weird  hocus-pocus, 
or  looked  for  favorable  omens.  And  the 
chain  of  superstition,  while  weakened  by 
Time,  never  broke  entirely ;  hence,  we  have 
an  interesting  study  of  beliefs  of  the  not 
too  distant  past.  Some  of  these  you  may 
recognize  as  being  alive  and  kicking  in 
your  own  community. 

Most  of  the  early  North  American  super- 
stitions came  from  the  Indians  who  were 
living  in  the  Last  Stone  Age  when  the 
white  explorers  arrived.  The  medicine 
men  were  well-established  and  flourishing. 
They  had  many  superstitions,  and  they 
were  capitalizing  upon  them.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  the  white  man  brought  his  beliefs. 

The  slaves  were  not  permitted  to  possess 
fire-arms.  Yet,  they  too,  were  hunters  by 
instinct,  and  brought  their  beKefs  from 
Africa  into  bondage  with  them.  Now,  mix 
them  all  up,  and  you've  got  some  pretty 
interesting  superstitions. 


By  Joel  F.  Webber 

One  Indian  belief  was  never  to  kill  a 
swan.  Since  these  birds  traveled  in  pairs, 
the  Redskins  would  not  kill  one  for  fear 
of  inciting  some  strange  animal  witchcraft 
that  would  exact  a  terrible  revenge.  When 
swans  were  fairly  prevalent  along  the 
Mississippi  River,  my  dad  refused  to  hunt 
them  because  of  the  foregoing  reason,  and 
he  was  not  an  Indian,  but  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians  impregnated  the  early  settlers 
of  that  area  with  their  superstitions. 

The  Indians,  too,  believed  in  eating  the 
various  organs  of  animals  to  endow  them- 
selves with  the  desirable  qualities  of  the 
animals,  whether  they  be  sagacity,  courage, 
or  ferocity  in  battle. 

The  slaves  in  turn,  adopted  this  belief 
in  part  by  eating  brains  of  animals  they 
had  taken  in  the  supposition  they  would 
inherit  qualities  and  be  successful  in 
future  hunts.  This  produces  an  interesting- 
idea;  if  the  animals  were  to,  in  turn,  eat 
the  brains  of  some  irresponsible  hunters 
I  have  encountered,  what  havoc  the  ani- 
mals could  create. 

Mountaineers  lived  strenously,  far  from 
markets  and  trading  posts;  they  depended 
upon  their  long-rifles  and  dogs  to  pi'ovide 
their  food.  His  best  helper  was  his  hound. 
And  this  beautiful  combination  of  man 
and  dog  gave  rise  to  some  interesting  be- 
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liefs.  Strangely,  these  are  probably  as  old 
as  Elizabethan  England  to  whom  the  moun- 
taineers today  are  indebted  for  their 
colorful  speech  and  music. 

Did  you  ever  sit  in  front  of  a  roaring 
fire  with  your  hound  stretched  out  con- 
tentedly at  your  feet?  He  snores  loudly 
and  a  silly  smirk  comes  over  his  kisser 
as  he  dreams.  Then  you  said  to  yourself, 
"I  sure  would  like  to  know  what  that  dog's 
dreaming!" 

In  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  some  of 
the  old-timers  believe  that  if  you  will  snip 
off  a  lock  of  the  dog's  hair  and  place  it 
under  your  pillow  (What's  a  flea  or  two 
between  pals?)  you  will  share  his  dream. 
And  if  it's  about  a  cute  little  Pomeranian, 
don't  say  we  didn't  warn  you! 

Another  superstition  from  the  same  state 
says  that  a  dog  with  a  big  posterior  is  a 
"shore-fire  huntin'  dog!"  I  once  had  a 
hound  with  a  rump  that  looked  as  wide 
as  an  axe-handle  that  couldn't  find  a  rabbit 
in  a  telephone  booth.  This  superstition  you 
can  file  and  forget. 

Extending  this  belief,  the  mountaineers 
believed  that  if  the  dog's  rump  was  black, 
it  was  a  good  'coon-hound. 

When  you  begin  your  hunting  trip, 
according  to  the  Kentuckians,  you  should 
first  kick  off'  your  right  boot — a  good  trick 
if  you  can  do  it,  especially  if  it's  laced 
on — to     bring    good    luck.     The     German 


hunters  in  Illinois  fire  the  first  shot  into 
the  gi  ound  in  their  back  yards.  This  latter 
belief  in  all  likelihood  came  down  from 
The  Greek  act  of  'libation,'  pouring  the  first 
drink  of  wine  upon  the  ground.  However, 
the  fij'ing  business  can  be  tested.  If  your 
neighbor  doesn't  have  you  put  in  the  clink 
for  disturbing  the  peace,  the  charm  is 
working. 

At  this  point  we  will  inject  a  contra- 
dictory belief;  never  load  your  gun  before 
starting  out.  This  is  common  sense,  even 
if  it  is  superstitious.  But  it  does  raise  the 
,)oint:  how  are  you  going  to  fire  that  first 
shot  into  the  ground?  Of  course,  you  might 
be  able  to  do  it  if  you  had  one  of  those 
Kii-loaded  guns  that  always  figures  in  the 
accident  reports.  Gets  confusing  doesn't 
it? 

The  Slavs  around  the  coal-mining  sec- 
tions bade  the  hunter  farewell  by  slapping 
him  cockeyed  with  their  hats.  The  more 
hats  that  could  be  brought  into  action, 
the  luckier  the  hunter  would  be.  This,  I 
would  like  to  see,  if  done  with  those  metal 
helmets  the  miners  wear.  A  small  wager 
«ays  the  hunter  would  land  in  a  fracture 
ivar.l  instead  of  the  field  of  honor. 

So,  with  kicking  off  your  shoes,  firing  a 
shot  into  the  ground,  and  getting  slapped 
unconscious,  all  designed  to  bring  the 
hunter  luck,  what  chance  does  a  poor  rab- 
bit have? 

"Never  turn  back,"  was  the  advice  the 
old-timers    handed     out.     Does    it    work? 


Ed  Crowley,  left,  and  Pete  Gonzales  with  three  deer  killed  on  a  recent  two-day  hunt  in 
Concordia  Parish.  Two  of  the  bucks  were  eight  pointers  and  weighed  more  than  200  pounds 
each. — Photo  by  Marvin  Dubos. 


Maybe  this  is  the  answer.  One  time  I  was 
in  a  hurry  to  get  started  on  a  hunting 
trip.   Had   I  left   anything   behind?    No,    I 


Ten  point  buck,  killed  by  Claude  Neck,  of  Marksville,  La.,  on  a  recent  hu 
In  the  picture,  left  to  right,  are;   Mr.  Neck,  John  Brouillette,  Joe  Cooper, 
and  John  Regard,  all  of  Marksville. 
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ir  that  city. 
Brouillette 


didn't  think  so.  It  was  November  and  the 
duck  season  was  open.  I  knew  of  a  place 
about  twenty  miles  from  home  that  prom- 
ised plenty  of  game. 

In  that  day,  we  had  no  automobile,  so 
Dad  and  I  were  driving  up  to  the  lake 
by  horse  and  wagon. 

The  heap  in  the  wagon  precluded  having 
left  anything,  so  we  were  on  our  way. 
Five  hours  later,  just  as  the  dawn  was 
breaking,  we  arrived.  As  we  were  ready 
to  enter  our  blind,  we  noticed  the  lake 
was  literally  black  with  ducks.  Also,  we 
noticed — to  our  horror — that  we  had  left 
our  shells  at  home!  You  can  throw  this 
belief  into  the  waste-basket.  When  we  re- 
turned home,  we  discovered  our  shells  on 
the  kitchen  table.    See  what  I  mean? 

If  a  dog  howls  in  camp  it  is  a  sure  sign 
there  will  be  a  murder.  This  belief  is  also 
from  Illinois.  In  all  probability  it  was 
imported,  revised  by  the  Irish  who  lived 
intimately  with  their  banshees  that  always 
howled  at  the  approach  of  death  in  Irish 
folk-lore. 

Whatever  you  do,  don't  curse.  This  as- 
sures bad  luck  as  certainly  as  cussing  on 
a  fishing  trip  drives  away  the  fish.  Don't 
drop  your  gun,  either,  for  if  it  doesn't 
go  off'  and  take  an  arm  or  leg,  you'll  have 
bad  luck  before  the  week  is  out. 

Hunters  should  never  crawl  through  the 
same  section  of  a  barbed-wire  fence.  This 
may  be  just  a  superstition,  as  they  have 
it  in  Illinois,  but  it  sure  makes  good  sense. 
Should  one  of  the  hunters  drag  his  gun 
through,  muzzle  first,  you  may  be  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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HAT  will  the  harvest  be?  Experienced 
planters  seldom  ask  themselves  that  ques- 
tion. Before  they  sov?  their  seed  they 
know  the  conditions  that  must  obtain  to 
assure  a  harvest.  No  intelligent  planter 
gambles  on  wasting  his  seed  on  poor  land, 
inadequate  drainage,  improper  cultivation 
or  unsuitable  protection.  He  sees  to  it  that 
all  conditions  are  favorable  before  his 
planting  is  done. 

Ernest  S.  Clements,  Commisioner  of 
Louisiana's  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  is  that  kind  of  a  planter,  although 
the  seed  he  has  been  sowing  since  May, 
1948  is  not  intended  to  bring  forth  a  crop 
that  can  be  measured  in  pounds,  bushels 
or  tons.  Although  he  has  been  planning 
and  planting  as  carefully  as  any  progres- 
sive fax-mer,  his  chances  for  a  bountiful 
harvest  are  dependent  on  more  than  fer- 
tility and  cultivation.  For  seed,  Commis- 
ioner Clements  has  been  using  live  deer, 
wild  turkeys,  quail,  squirrels  and  fish, 
and  his  chances  for  a  bountiful  harvest 
are  dependent  upon  the  years  and  not  one 
season  alone.  This  unusual  planting  proj- 
ect marks  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
elaborate  restocking  programs  any  state 
has  ever  attempted.  Thus  far  it  appears 
that  ultimate  success  will  be  the  result; 
whether  or  not  this  becomes  a  certainty  is 
dependent  on  more  than  a  well-planned 
and  executed  program  of  restocking  and 
restoration  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  re- 
sources.    Every    man    and    woman    in    this 


state  must  have   a  share  in  bringing  this 
program  to  complete  fruition. 

As  has  been  the  case  down  through  the 
ages  Louisiana's  fabulous  wealth  of  fish 
and  game  had  been  almost  entirely  dissi- 
pated, before  conservation-minded  execu- 
tives began  taking  stock  of  our  wildlife 
resources.  There  was  a  time  in  the  not  too 
distant  past  when  the  bob-white  quail,  the 
white  tailed  deer,  the  wild  turkey  and 
the  several  species  of  squirrel  were  enor- 
mously abundant  throughout  Louisiana's 
remarkably  suitable  habitat  for  these  furred 
and  feathered  gamesters.  No  one  con- 
dition alone  can  be  blamed  for  their 
amazing  decreased  population.  Modern 
streamlined  agricultural  methods,  the  hunt- 
ing presure  brought  on  by  constantly  in- 
creasing sportsmen,  and  lack  of  attention 
to  conservation  measures,  all  played  a  defi- 
nite part  in  helping  to  denude  Louisiana 
of  her  wildlife  riches.  Particularly  is  this 
true  with  regard  to  loss  of  suitable  food 
and  cover  areas  with  the  advent  of  the 
tractor.  Cultivated  fields  expanded,  fence 
rows  and  ditches  disappeared  as  did  weed 
and  briar  patches,  and  even  brushy  and 
timbered  areas  were  burned  regularly  in  a 
suddenly  aroused  mania  for  pictorially 
clean  farming  communities.  As  this  clean- 
up expanded  in  scope,  the  bob-white  di- 
minished in  numbers.  As  timbered  areas 
were  cleaned  and  the  activities  of  man 
reached  into  the  dense  jungle  of  forest  and 
marsh,  the  white  tailed  deer  was  crowded 
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farther  and  farther  back,  with  the  result- 
ant decrease  in  the  deer  population. 

The  same  condition  brought  about  a 
diminishing  of  our  natural  flocks  of  wild 
turkeys  until  only  a  few  scattered  remnants 
of  these  once  bountiful  broods  remained, 
and  these  were  rapidly  falling  prey  to 
illegal  hunters  after  the  hunting  season 
on  wild  turkeys  had  been  permanently 
closed. 

When  Commissioner  Clements  came  into 
office  in  May,  1948,  there  was  a  general 
sentiment  among  sportsmen  throughout 
the  state  that  within  a  few  short  years 
sports  afield  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
in  Louisiana.  Unfortunately  few  of  these 
sportsman  had  ever  done  anything  except 
complain  of  the  situation.  Being  a  dyed- 
in-the-wool  sportsman  himself  and  being 
endowed  also  with  an  avowed  determina- 
tion to  at  least  try  to  bring  Louisiana  back 
to  some  semblance  of  her  original  status 
as  a  fish  and  game  paradise,  he  at  once 
began  planning  the  most  extensive  re- 
stocking program  any  state  in  the  south 
has  ever  attempted. 

As  an  introductory  step,  he  went  before 
the  1948  legislature  with  a  request,  ap- 
proved by  Governor  Earl  K.  Long,  for  an 
appropriation  of  $150,000.00  a  year,  for 
the  two  year  biennium,  to  be  used  solely 
for  fish  and  game  i-estoeking  throughout 
the  State.  Through  the  efforts  of  Governor 
Long  and  the  legislature  this  appropriation 
became     a     reality     and     Commissioner 
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Clements'   restocking  prog-ram   was   on   its 
way. 

Being  an  intelligent  "planter",  he  real- 
ized as  all  planters  must,  that  before  seed 
can  be  sown  with  the  hope  of  production, 
the  planted  areas  must  be  suitable  for  the 
type  of  crop  desired.  With  this  in  mind 
he  began  planning  game  preserves  to  be 
located  in  strategic  areas  of  suitable 
habitat  throughout  the  state.  Like  the 
farmer  who  must  destump  his  field,  then 
plow  and  harrow  before  he  plants.  Com- 
missioner Clements  realized  that  before 
game  could  be  planted  in  designated  areas, 
these  areas  would  have  to  be  cleared  of  all 
predators  or  the  seed  would  be  wasted. 
First  of  all,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
secure  game  areas  in  excess  of  8,000  acres 
each,  under  leases  of  10  years  with  an 
option  for  an  additional  10  years  if  desired. 
Before  anything  could  be  done  then,  it  was 
necessary  to  organize  predator  control 
units  of  expert  trappers  and  woodsmen  to 
send  into  these  refuges  to  eradicate  such 
predatory  hazards  as  bobcats,  skunk,  wild 
dogs,  cats,  and  other  birds  and  pests  that 
prey  on  game  in  virtually  all  of  the  game 
preserves.  It  was  found  necessary  to  clear 
and  plant  food  patches  of  lespedeza, 
chufas,  wild  partridge  peas,  soy  beans, 
reseeding  clover  and  other  food  producing 
plants  that  would  guarantee  a  variety 
of  diet  for  all  game. 

To  date  nine  such  game  preserves  have 
been    established    and    two    more    are    in 


prospect.  The  nine  thus  far  established 
are:  Livingston  Parish  Preserve;  the  one 
in  Caldwell  Parish;  one  near  Natchitoches; 
one  at  Catahoula;  the  Evangeline  Game 
Preserve  below  Alexandria;  the  Red  Dirt 
Area  near  Leesville;  the  West  Bay  Game 
Preserve  near  Oakdale;  and  one  in  Union 
Parish  above  Farmerville ;  the  ninth  one 
is  Grant  Parish  Game  Refuge. 

Located  in  strategic  areas  throughout 
the  state,  these  game  preserves  will  provide 
an  incubator  for  the  propagation  of  re- 
stocking game  that  eventually  will  spread 
beyond  the  confines  of  each  refuge  and  in 
this  way  a  general  restocking  of  the 
entire  state  may  result  from  the  establish- 
ment of  each  game  preserve  that  immedi- 
ately became  a  wildlife  refuge.  Game 
management  experts  were  placed  in  charge 
for  the  protection  of  the  game  population, 
and  an  educational  program  was  fostered 
in  each  area  to  acquaint  the  citizenry  with 
the  need  for  assistance  in  helping  to  keep 
out  predators  both  human  and  animal. 
Without  exception  the  prevailing  sentiment 
around  each  preserve  has  been  an  enthus- 
iastic cooperation  and  an  amazingly  few 
trespassers,  poachers,  or  other  willful 
violators  have  been  noted. 

While  all  this  was  being  done  in  prep- 
aration for  the  actual  restocking.  Com- 
missioner Clements  was  arranging  to  buy 
and  raise  the  best  available  quail,  wild 
turkeys  and  deer  to  bring  into  Louisiana 
for  liberation  in  the  various  refuges.    At 
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the  end  of  December,  1950,  71,161  quail 
had  been  restocked  throughout  the  entire 
state.  It  is  planned  to  liberate  at  least  that 
many  more  by  the  end  of  1952.  That  this 
phase  of  restocking  alone  has  been  suc- 
cessful has  been  proved  during  the  last 
two  quail  hunting  seasons.  Both  last  year 
and  this  year  bird  hunters  throughout  the 
state  have  been  loud  in  their  praise  for  an 
amazingly  increased  bob-white  population, 
and  not  only  has  the  number  of  quail  in- 
creased, the  size  of  the  bird  itself  is  much 
larger  than  those  formerly  bagged  by 
sportsmen.  That  these  better  birds  are  a 
direct  result  of  the  restocking  program  is 
proved  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  hunt- 
ers have  shot  both  banded  and  unhanded 
birds  out  of  the  same  covey.  All  of  the 
quail  released  for  restocking  of  course  are 
banded  and  when  both  banded  and  un- 
handed birds  are  found  in  the  same  covey 
it  is  a  certainty  that  the  imported  quail 
have  merged  with  native   coveys. 

Commissioner  Clements,  however,  is 
quick  to  advise  that  if  sportsmen  desire  to 
maintain  a  plentiful  supply  of  bob-whites 
for  their  shooting  pleasure,  they  must 
assist  this  restoration  program  by  aiding 
in  the  maintenance  of  suitable  food  and 
cover  in  quail  areas,  else  the  quail  will 
eventually  disappear  as  they  did  before  the 
restocking  was  begun.  Sportsmen  also 
must  leave  some  for  seed.  This  means  that 
no  coveys  should  be  shot  out  completely, 


else  all  of  the  restocking  effort  will  have 
gone  for  naught. 

In  1949-50  a  total  of  2,609  wild  turkeys 
were  imported  into  Louisiana  and  liberated 
in  the  various  game  preserves.  Indications 
are  that  a  great  many  of  these  birds,  all 
of  the  finest  wild  turkey  strain  available, 
have  survived  and  supervisors  on  the  vari- 
ous refuges  report  a  considerable  increase 
during  the  last  18  months.  It  should  not 
be  too  long  before  the  wild  turkey  popu- 
lation in  areas  suitable  for  this  type  of 
bird  should  again  be  bountiful  in  Louisiana. 

Although  ill  some  areas  of  the  state 
there  is  still  a  considerable  population  of 
native  white  tail  deer,  other  areas  have  been 
shot  out  completely,  and  as  a  consequence 
it  became  necessary  to  attempt  more 
stringent  protective  measures,  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  deer  hunting  season;  these 
things  Commissioner  Clements  did  un- 
hesitatingly. In  addition  he  bought  and 
brought  into  Louisiana  for  liberation  in 
the  game  preserves  a  total  of  405  deer 
during  the  years  of  1949  and  1950  and 
deer  are  still  coming  in  from  Wisconsin 
and  Texas  to  be  added  to  the  herds  now 
thriving  on  the  various  refuges. 

Nor  did  Commissioner  Clements  depend 
entirely  on  the  purchase  of  deer  in  other 
states.  Instead,  he  arranged  to  live-trap 
deer  in  several  private  preserves  and  these, 


too,  were  distributed  over  the  several  state 
preserves.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  every- 
thing possible  has  been  done  to  assist 
materially  in  the  restoration  of  Louisiana 
white  tailed  deer. 

The  Commissioner  also  deemed  it  advis- 
able to  add  to  the  native  population  of 
squirrels  and  as  a  result  squirrels  were 
bought  in  Wisconsin  and  brought  here  to 
be  merged  with  our  native  c'olonies  of 
bushy  tails. 

While  the  game  restocking  and  restora- 
tion program  is  going  foi-ward,  an  elaborate 
program  of  fish  rescue  work  was  developed 
for  the  restocking  of  our  lakes,  streams 
and  bayous  with  native  game  fish.  Four 
huge  thermal  trucks  were  procured  for  the 
safe  transportation  of  rescued  fish  and 
seining  crews  now  at  work  throughout  the 
year  in  borrow  pits,  lakes  and  ponds  where 
game  fish  may  be  procured.  These  rescued 
fish,  along  with  the  production  of  Loui- 
siana's three  fish  hatcheries  at  Lacombe, 
Alexandria  and  Monroe  are  distributed  in 
every  area  of  the  state.  In  1948  four 
hundred  seventy-eight  thousand,  eight 
hundred  fifty-one  fish  including  black  bass, 
white  perch  and  bream  were  restocked.  In 
1949  a  total  of  1,655,432  fish  were  rescued 
and  poured  into  the  fresh  waters  of 
Louisiana.  In  1950  the  total  of  3,343,158 
fish  were  liberated   in   the   restocking   pro- 


Wheeler   Fuselier,  of  Oakdale,   La.,  with   an   amazing   catch   of   black   bass  made   in   Grand 
Lake,  near  Marksville,  recently. 


Henry  Roy,  Gordy  Ashley  and  the  latter's 
son,  Johnny,  with  the  result  of  a  two-hour 
rabbit  hunt  on  Bayou  Beouf,  near  Alexandria. 

gram,  making  a  total  for  the  two  and  a 
half  years  of  5,477,441  game  fish. 

Aside  from  the  sports  phases  of  this 
restocking  program,  equally  progressive 
strides  have  been  underway  in  the  com- 
mercial fisheries  industry  of  Louisiana. 
New  oyster  reefs  have  been  established, 
old  oyster  beds  have  been  replanted,  and 
in  some  instances  entire  lakes  have  been 
set  aside  as  new  oyster-producing  waters. 
The  planting  has  been  enormously  in- 
creased by  the  purchase,  a  year  or  so  ago, 
of  an  oyster  harvester  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  dredge  shell  and  young  oysters 
for  seed  to  be  transplanted  in  suitable 
oyster  grounds.  In  this  way  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  barrels  of  new  oysters  have 
been  planted  and  are  now  nearing  com- 
mercial size.  This  one  activity  alone  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  reestablishment 
of  the  oyster  industry  in  Louisiana  waters. 
Of  course  it  has  been  necessary  to  enforce 
protective  regulations  to  conserve  these 
newly  created  oyster  beds,  but  the  oyster 
fishermen  in  general  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  Commissioner  Clements'  ef- 
forts to  perpetuate  Louisiana's  oyster  in- 
dustry. 

A  similar  effort  has  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  shrimp  industry.  In  order  to 
assure  a  steady  harvest  of  desirably  sized 
shrimp,  it  is  now  necessary  to  enforce 
what  some  seem  to  feel  are  severe  mea- 
sures toward  conservation,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
shrimp  fishermen,  it  is  mandatory  that 
these  regulations  be  observed,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, all  shrimp  are  protected  in  inside 
waters  during  spawning  seasons,  and  at 
various  times  certain  waters  are  closed  to 
fishermen  in  order  to  permit  t'he  shrimp  to 
attain  a  suitable  commercial  size.  This 
accomplishes  two  purposes.  First,  the  small 
shrimp  are  protected  and  allowed  to  grow 
and,  secondly,  the  small  shrimp  are  not 
wasted  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were 
taken  by  shrimp  trawlers  and  then  dis- 
carded because  they  were  too  small  to 
be  of  any  value. 

(Continued  on  Page  2i) 
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WET  WOODS  WHISTLER 


(The  New  York  Conservationist) 
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OUTDOOR  NOTES 


By  Joe  Austell  Small 


T 


HE  Pichaquate  is  a  light,  green  snake 
that  inhabits  the  wild  Yaqui  Indian  country 
of  Sonora,  Mexico.  The  venemous  reptile 
lives  in  trees  and  sails  through  the  air  like 
a  flying  squirrel.  The  little  snake  is  not 
equipped  with  wings  but  flattens  itself  out 
like  a  ribbon  before  sailing  from  one  tree 
to  another.  The  reptile  has  a  hook  or  fang 
on  the  end  of  its  tail  resembling  the  stinger 
of  a  scorpion. 

Yaqui  Indians,  when  traveling  through 
that  part  of  their  country,  carry  a  short 
stick  with  which  to  ward  off"  the  snake.  The 
Indians  travel  single  file  along  the  narrow 
paths  and  when  a  snake  is  sighted  sailing 
through  the  air,  they  pass  the  word  down 
the  line  by  shouting  "Pichanquate." 

Bubble    Fish 

Fish  called  Labyrinth  Bubble-Nest  Build- 
ers construct  a  floating  nest  of  bubbles  in 
which  eggs,  numbering  from  100  to  500, 
are  deposited,  hatched,  and  the  young 
tended. 

"Lend  Me  Your  Tail  Feathers  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Christian  A.  Wolf,  internationally 
known  physicist,  a  native  of  Denmark, 
states  that  experiments  which  he  has  made 
prove  definitely  that  birds  hear  through 
their  feathers,  especially  their  tail  feathers. 
While  birds  have  regular  ears,  much  of 
their  acute  sense  of  hearing.  Dr.  Wolf  says, 
comes  through  auditory  aid  of  feathers. 
Fur,  Fur  Away 

The  seal  herd  is  doing  well  in  that  far 
outpost,  the  Pribilof  Islands.  At  present 
this  famous  herd  numbers  over  .3,155,200 
animals. 

The  herd,  which  has  a  capital  value  well 
in  excess  of  $100,000,000  shows  an  aver- 
age increase  of  209,000  animals.  When 
the  Federal  government  took  over  direct 
management  of  the  herd  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  fewer  than  120,000  animals  re- 
mained following  decades  of  slaughtering. 
It  is  believed  that  the  herd  at  one  time  had 
consisted  of  upwards  of  4,000,000  seals. 

New  Gun  Book 

The  people  who  instituted  the  first  time 
payment  plan  for  the  purchase  of  guns, 
cameras  and  allied  equipment  have  come 
out  with  their  new  "Colonel  Whelen's  GUN 
CATALOG  and  Complete  Handbook",  au- 
thored by  the  famous  Townsend  Whelen 
himself  and  selling  for  only  one  buck.  This 
is  good  news  to  shooters  who  have  had  to 
pay  two  dollars  and  up  for  any  type  of 
gun  book  lately. 

This  time  payment  plan  is  a  lulu.  As 
stated,  Parker-Whelen  originated  it  and 
the  plan  has  made  a  terrific  hit  with  sports- 
men.   You  make  an  order,  make  a  down 


BLUE  CATFISH 


By  Homer  Circle 

James   Heddon's   Sons,   Inc. 

1  HAT  bewhiskered  behemoth  of  the  cat- 
fish family,  the  blue  catfish,  is  the  pride  of 
Mississippi  valley  fishei'men.  It  is  strong 
on  the  fight  and  mild  on  the  platter,  a  de- 
lightful combination. 

It  is  the  largest  member  of  the  catfish 
family  and  this  is  quite  a  distinction  since 
this  particular  family  includes  some  1,000 
species  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water. 

Veteran  blue  catfish  anglers  will  stack 
their  pet  fish  alongside  any  gamefish  when 
it  comes  to  sport  and  good  eating.  The  big 
ones  don't  come  easy  and  it  takes  a  real 
student  of  the  game  to  outwit  them. 

NAMES— Blue  Channel,  Channel  Cat, 
Chucklehead  Cat,  Great  Blue  Cat,  Great 
Forktail  Cat,  Poisson  Bleu. 

CHARACTERISTICS — The  bluish  color 
and  the  comparatively  small  head,  plus 
the  forked  tail  and  lack  of  spots  set  aside 
the  blue  catfish  from  its  brethren.  Belly  is 
silver  white. 

RANGE — This  fish  is  noticeably  plenti- 
ful in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  its  tribu- 
taries.    It    is    found    also    from    southern 


Canada  to  the  Gulf  States  and  from  Min- 
nesota and  Kansas  to  the  Appalachians. 

SIZE — Although  the  avei-age  is  from  2 
to  5  pounds,  authentic  figures  place  the 
largest  around   160  pounds. 

FLAVOR — Excellent  and  highly  nu- 
tritious. 

FOODS — Practically  anything  edible  on 
the  river  bottom  will  digest  in  the  cast- 
iron  stomach  of  this  fish.  Worms,  clams, 
frogs,  minnows,  spawn,  crawfish,  weeds, 
insects,  refuse  and  dead  fish  are  some 
worth  mentioning. 

LURES — It  is  comparatively  rare  when 
this  fish  is  taken  on  an  artificial  lure.  Live 
or  dead  meat  is  the  main  standby  of  old- 
timers. 

METHODS — The  usual  procedure  is  to 
loop  some  two  dozen  nightcrawlers  around 
a  size  2/0  or  3/0  treble  hook,  toss  this, 
properly  weighted,  into  a  deep  hole  and 
wait  for  action.  The  heavy  line  either  can 
be  held  in  the  hand  or  tied  to  a  tree  limb. 
When  the  catfish  moves  off  with  the  bait, 
the  angler  drives  home  the  hook  and  hangs 
on.  An  excellent  rod  is  the  "Pal"  tubular 
steel,  stiff'  action,  together  with  the  "Pal" 
reel. 


payment  and  then  pay  it  out  monthly  as 
you  would  anything  else.  Write  the  boys 
about  this — they'll  give  you  full  informa- 
tion. 

The  catalog  part  is  cram-jammed  with 
guns,  accessories,  scopes,  fishing  tackle — 
doggone-nigh  anything  a  sportsmen  could 
want,  even  clothing!  All  the  well  known 
rifles,  shotguns  and  pistols  are  there  and 
can  be  had  on  the  time  payment  plan. 

And  of  course  the  famous  Townsend 
Whelen  himself  is  there  in  full  bloom  with 
dope  on  shooting,  marksmanship,  scopes, 
rifles,  shotguns — the  whole  field.  And  the 
price  is  just  $1.  Write  Parker-Whelen 
Co.,  Inc.,  827-W,  14th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington 5,  D.  C.  for  more  dope. 
Chestnut    Dressing 

For  game  birds — pheasant,  duck,  turkey, 
etc.,  this  recipe  for  a  dressing  is  hard  to 
beat.  Shell  and  skin  6  cups  of  chestnuts. 
Drop  them  into  boiling  salted  water.  Cook 


until  soft.  Put  cooked  chestnuts  through 
potato  dicer.  Combine  with:  1  cup  melted 
butter,  2  teaspoons  salt,  Vi  teaspoon  pep- 
per, V2  cup  cream,  2  cups  dry  bread  in 
small  pieces,  4  tablespoons  chopped  par- 
sley, 1  cup  chopped  celery.  Man — it's 
good! 

Nutty    Hen 

Down  in  Grove  Hills,  Alabama,  a  farmer 
decided  one  of  his  hens  was  nuts.  He 
shooed  her  off  a  nest  to  find  that  she  was 
sitting  on  two  dozen  pecans. 

Manfisher 

The  Piranha  is  a  man-eating  fish  native 
to  the  Amazon  River.  If  "fisherman"  is 
the  term  used  for  a  man  who  catches  fish, 
then  perhaps  "manfisher"  would  be  the 
appropriate  term  used  for  a  fish  who  eats 
man !  The  Piranha  travels  in  immense 
schools  which  rend  and  devour  any  wound- 
ed man  or  beast  in  a  few  minutes. 
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R.   E.  Walters,  of  Rayville,   La.,  and  A.  L.   (Jack)    McClanahan,  of  Columbia,   La., 
ith  the  78-pound  black  wolf  they  killed  in  the  hills  of  Caldwell   Parish. 


TWO  GAME  DINNERS 


A, 


.DMITTEDLY  the  greatest  amount  of 
fun  to  be  had  in  the  sport  of  hunting  is 
in  the  actual  hunting.  But  after  the  game 
has  been  bagged  and  dressed  for  the 
kitchen,  there  is  still  a  lot  of  fun  to  be 
had  in  its  preparation  for  the  table,  ac- 
cording to  Henry  P.  Davis,  public  relations 
manager,   Remington  Arms  Company,   Inc. 

"The  two  most  widely  hunted  species 
of  game  we  have,"  says  Davis,  "are  the 
cotton-tail  rabbit  and  the  squirrel.  The 
meat  of  both  is  delicious  but  can  be  ruined 
in  careless  cooking.  Many  exceedingly 
tasty  recipes  are  easily  available  and  just 
as  easy  to  follow.  And  they  make  the 
finale  of  the  hunt  infinitely  more  interest- 
ing as  well  as  more  enjoyable.  So  this 
year,  instead  of  sticking-  to  the  orthodox 
fried  rabbit  and  squirrel  dishes,  I  suggest 
you  go  farther  into  culinary  fields  for 
concoctions  of  more  toothsome  qualities. 
A  little  of  this  and  a  little  of  that  will 
make  a  heap  of  difference. 

"For  instance,  here's  a  recipe  for  an 
Old-fashioned  Gypsy  Rabbit  Dinner,  as 
contained  in  the  book  'Cooking  Wild  Game' 
by  Frank  G.  Ashbrook  and  Edna  N.  Sater: 

"Skin  and  clean  a  3-pound  rabbit.  Cut 
into  pieces  for  serving.  Place  in  a  kettle 
with  an  ordinary  bouquet  garni  composed 
of  1  large  bay  leaf,  3  sprigs  green  celery 
leaf  tops,  8  sprigs  parsley,  1  sprig  thyme 


and  2  whole  cloves,  tied  together  with 
kitchen  thread,  and  5  medium  sized  onions 
minced,  chicken  fat  the  size  of  a  small  egg, 
6  crushed  peppercorns,  and  salt  to  taste. 

"Cover  with  equal  parts  of  water  and 
red  wine;  bring  to  a  rapid  boil,  lower  the 
flame  and  let  simmer  very  gently  for  2V2 
hours  without  disturbing.  Then  add  1  Vz 
cups  diced  carrots,  12  small  white  onions, 
12  small  fresh  mushroom  caps,  peeled,  and 
18  small  raw  potato  balls.  Continue  cook- 
ing, covered,  until  the  vegetables  are  ten- 
der, or  about  25  minutes  longer.  Remove 
the  bouquet  garni,  and  thicken  the  mix- 
ture v/ith  2  tablespoons  kneaded  butter 
(equal  parts  butter  and  flour  kneaded  to- 
gether), adding  1  generous  tablespoon 
finely  minced  parsley.  Continue  simmering 
for  4  or  5  minutes,  then  bring  to  a  full 
boil,  and  add  the  following  dumplings: 

"Sift  together  1  cup  flour,  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  and  1  pinch  salt;  then  add 
alternately  1  whole  fresh  egg  beaten  until 
light  and  enough  cold  milk  to  make  a  stiff' 
batter.  Drop  by  small  tablespoons  atop  the 
rabbit  ragout  and  let  rise;  then  cover  and 
cook  for  12  to  15  minutes.  Serve  gener- 
ously .  .  .  and,  Man,  Oh  Man! 

"When  it  comes  to  cooking  squirrels  I 
know  of  no  tastier  squirrel-base  dish  than 
Virginia  Style  Brunswick  Stew.  Besides  2 
or  3  squirrels,  the  ingredients  are:  1  quart 
can   tomatoes,    1    pint   can   butter  or  lima 


beans,  1  pint  can  green  corn,  6  potatoes, 
parboiled  and  sliced,  '/»  pound  butter,  % 
pound  fat  salt  pork,  1  teaspoonful  black 
pepper,  %  teaspoonful  Cayenne,  1  table- 
spoon salt,  2  tablespoonfuls  white  sugar,  1 
onion  minced  small. 

"Soak  the  squii'rels  %  hour  in  cold  salted 
water.  Add  the  salt  to  1  gallon  water  and 
boil  5  minutes.  Then  put  in  the  onion-, 
beans,  corn,  pork  (cut  in  fine  strips),  po- 
tatoes, pepper  and  squirrels.  Cover  closely 
and  stew  very  slowly  2  V2  hours,  stirring 
frequently  to  prevent  burning.  Add  the  to- 
matoes and  sugar  and  stew  one  hour  long- 
er. Then  add  the  butter,  cut  into  bits  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  and  rolled  flour.  Boil  ten 
minutes  and  serve  at  once.  Then  watch 
your  guests  unbutton   their  vests." 


Weeds  Help 
Build  Soil 


A 


PATCH  of  ragweed  in  a  suburban 
backyard  may  incur  the  wrath  of  hayfever 
sufferers,  but  on  the  farm  it  may  have 
some  unexpected  value.  This  is  the  gist 
of  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Firman  E. 
Bear,  head  of  the  soil  department  at  Rut- 
gers University,  before  the  annual  con- 
ference of  fertilizer  manufacturers,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports. 

Ragweed  and  Lamb's  Quarters,  Dr.  Bear 
pointed  out,  are  excellent  accumulators  of 
zinc  and  materially  assist  in  rebuilding 
soils  deficient  in  this  necessary  minor 
element.  The  deliberate  cultivation  of 
these  plants  for  this  purpose  is  not  an 
unforeseeable  possibility  for  the  future. 
Dr.  Bear's  talk  before  the  conference  em- 
phasized the  need  for  returning  more 
organic  matter  to  the  soil  in  a  wider  variety 
than  is  the  current  practice. 

"Weeds"  are  generally  misunderstood 
members  of  the  plant  family  which  have 
values  not  always  apparent  to  human  eyes. 
A  pioneer  stand  of  such  "pernicious" 
weeds  as  plantain  or  ci-ab  grass  on  a  bar- 
ren hillside  can  prevent  the  serious  loss  of 
soil  and  the  siltation  of  nearby  waters 
while  the  plants  attempt  to  undo  the 
destructive  work  of  man.  The  same  plants 
in  a  lawn,  golf-course  green  or  cultivated 
field  become  weeds  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word  while  the  finest  lawn  grass  be- 
comes a  weed  in  the  truck  garden.  A  weed 
is  a  plant  out  of  place.  In  its  proper  place 
it  can  be  a  thing  of  value. 


We  will  know  about  Louisiana  Quail 
Restocking  if  you'll  send  the  bands  on  the 
birds  you  kill  to  the  department,  126  Civil 
Courts    Building,    New    Orleans,    Louisiana. 


The  prong-horned  antelope  is  not  a  true 
antelope.  Unlike  the  true  antelope,  the 
prong-horn  has  branched  horns  and  sheds 
the  horn  sheat. 
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Which  Road, 
Sportsmen? 


Oi 


'FFICIAL  organs  of  two  prominent 
sportsmen's  organizations  arriving  almost 
concurrently  at  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  outline  diametrically  opposite  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  farmer-sports- 
man  relationship. 

The  Pawling  Pish  and  Game  Club  of 
New  York  State  has  announced  a  policy  of 
posting  lands  of  cooperating  farmers 
against  all  except  members.  In  return  the 
club  agrees  to  stock  the  land  and  to  press 
charges  against  trespassers  and  law  viola- 
tors during  the  hunting  season.  Its  publi- 
cation says  that  this  is  intended  as  a  trial 
but  that  the  program  may  be  expanded 
next  year. 

The  Wayne  County  Sportsman's  Club 
of  Michigan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
using  a  different  approach  to  the  same 
problem  since  1947  with  tremendous  suc- 
cess. Each  member  is  issued  a  carefully 
worded  card  of  introduction  to  landowners 
stating  that  the  holder  pledges  to  conduct 
himself  as  a  gentleman  and  that  the  club 
will  reimburse  the  farmer  for  any  damages 
up  to  $100  which  the  hunter  might  cause. 
During  the  past  three  years,  30  thousand 
of  these  cards  were  issued  without  a  single 
claim  against  the  club.  There  are  no  tight 
fences  against  outsiders;  just  a  simple 
pledge  of  gentlemanly  behavior  backed  by 
finanicial  insurance  against  damage.  These 
cards  have  proved  an  "Open,  Sesame"  to 
closed  lands  and  a  spectacular  stimulus  to 
club   membership. 

Just  to  speculate:  What  might  happen 
if  the  Pawling  plan  were  universally 
adopted?  Sportsmen  would  be  able  to  hunt 
in  their  own  town  or  county  but  nowhere 
else.  If  one  moved  to  a  town  where  the  local 
club  had  a  closed  membership,  as  many 
do,  his  hunting  days  might  be  over.  Then, 
too,  in  many  states,  the  clubs  would  be 
ineligible  for  assistance  financed  by  hunt- 
ing license  funds  since  the  lands,  technic- 
ally at  least,  would  be  closed  to  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Wayne 
County  plan  were  universally  adopted, 
sportsmen  would  have  complete  freedom 
of  movement,  would  be  assured  of  full 
state  cooperation,  and  could  maintain  their 
kinship  with  other  sportsmen  wherever 
they  happened  to  live. 

Free  hunting  sometimes  appears  to  be 
approaching  a  branching  in  the  road,  but 
sportsmen  will  do  well  to  read  the  sign- 
posts carefully  before  turning  off  the  main 
highway.  Some  of  the  side  roads  look  in- 
viting at  the  intersections  but  get  rocky 
as  the  go  along.  A  few  may  even  lead 
to   dead  ends. 


1r.  and   Mrs.  Garland  Grafton,  and   Mrs.   Doc   Burnham,  of  Cullen,   La.,  with   a  fine 
catch  of  bass  and  white   perch  taken   in   Clear   Lake,   near   Litroe,   La.,  recently. 


Fawns,  only  a  few  hours  or  days  old. 
have  no  body  odor  or  scent — their  only 
protection  at  that  age  against  predator.^. 


SCIENCE  SAYS 
WORD  FOR  CATS 


Scientists  in  Missouri  took  a  perfunc- 
tory swipe  of  the  polishing  cloth  at  the 
tarnished  halo  of  the  house  cat  in  announc- 
ing the  results  of  an  analysis  of  41  stom- 
achs, mostly  of  highway-killed  cats,  by 
Leroy  Korschgen,  Conservation  Commis- 
sion food-habits  investigation,  according  to 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  feral  house 
cat  survives  solely  on  young  game  and 
songbirds,  the  results  of  this  study  will 
come  as  a  surprise.  In  per  cent  of  volume, 
the  aggregate  last  meal  of  these  deceased 
pussies  was  comprised  of  38.1  per  cent 
mice,  25.6  per  cent  rabbit,  9  per  cent  cot- 
ton rat,  6.9  per  cent  table  scraps,  2.7  per 
cent  terrapin,  2.4  per  cent  rat,  2.4  per  cent 
pig,  1.9  per  cent  grasshopper,  1.8  per  cent 
unidentified  meat,  and  1.5  per  cent 
chicken.  No  songbirds  were  found  and,  of 
course,  some  of  the  material,  particularly 
the  pig,  was  carrion.  All  of  the  quail,  parts 
of  three  birds,  came  from  a  single  cat  shot 
in  the  act  of  stalking  young  quail.  Rats 
and  mice  made  up  49.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  diet.  Korschgen  said  that  this  is  not 
enough  evidence  to  form  the  basis  of  policy 
on  house  cats  but  that  the  high  percentage 
of  rodents  and  absence  of  songbirds  give 
food    for    thought. 


RELIABLE  FOOD 
SUPPLY  FOR  QUAIL 


When  it  comes  to  furnishing  quail  with 
a  year-around  food  supply,  few  plants  ex- 
cel bicolor  lespedeza,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reports. 

Studies  to  determine  seasonal  availabil- 
ity of  important  quail  foods,  conducted 
by  the  Alabama  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Arnold  Haugen,  put  the  useful  lespedeza 
way  out  in  front.  Peiiodically,  several  one- 
square-foot  samples  of  ground  litter  were 
taken  from  beneath  the  plants,  dried,  and 
the  seed  was  carefully  separated  from  the 
debris.  During  late  winter,  the  critical  pe- 
riod for  quail,  bicolor  seed  was  from  two 
to  three  times  more  abundant  than  that  of 
partridge  peas,  and  at  no  time  did  the  sup- 
ply drop  below  350  pounds  per  acre.  Part- 
ridge pea,  the  closest  contender  as  the  ideal 
quail  food-patch  plant,  was  found  to  supply 
approximately  140  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre  in  March.  The  measure  of  a  wildlife 
food  plant,  aside  from  its  palatability  and 
nutritional  value  to  species  under  manage- 
ment, is  the  quantity  of  food  available  dur- 
ing all  seasons  of  the  year. 


Although  the  mole  lives  underground  its 
soft  fur  is  so  constructed  that  no  earthy 
stain  defiles  its  glossy  smoothness. 
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FARM  FISH  PONDS  GROWING  IN  IMPORTANCE 


Farm  fish  ponds  provide  increased 
opportunity  for  recreational  fishing,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  reports.  Thou- 
sands of  farm  fish  ponds  are  being  estab- 
lished throughout  the  various  states,  but 
they  barely  keep  ahead  of  the  demands 
made  upon  our  fishing  resources  by  the 
increased  activity  of  sport  fishermen. 

Conservative  estimates  are  that  fishing 
attracts  more  than  20  million  individuals — 
or  more  than  any  other  single  sport.  Be- 
sides the  $28,000,000  a  year  spent  for 
fishing  licenses,  the  sport  is  a  billion  dol- 
lar a  year  business  in  the  way  of  fishing 
equipment  and   related   expenses. 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  hook  and 
line  fishing,  the  amount  of  available  waters 
suitable  for  fishing  has  gradually  decreased. 
The  pressure  of  civilization  has  progres- 
sively destroyed  habitat — due  to  silt  in  the 
water  resulting  from  deforestation  and  un- 
wise farm  practices,  and  to  such  factors 
as  industrial  pollution  of  waters.  With 
the  gradual  introduction  of  artificial  im- 
poundments to  provide  adequate  water  for 
cattle — and  for  other  purposes — new  habi- 
tat was   created   for   fish.     Now   farm   fish 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Toomey,  of  Eunice,  La.,  with  a 
great   catch   of  fish   made   in    Lake  Chicot. 


ponds    have    become    of   great    importance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  anglers. 

In  the  last  few  years  farmers  in  Texas 
have  built  200,000  farm  fish  ponds.  Mis- 
souri ponds  have  increased  by  50,000  in 
ten  yeais,  and  Mississippi  reports  22,000 
fish  ponds  in  the  last  five  years.  Oklahoma 
is  another  state  where  ponds  are  now 
gaining  in  poularity,  and  the  FWS  reports 
7,000  to  8,000  new  ponds  a  year  in  that 
state. 

Southern  states  have  led  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  farm  fish  ponds,  and  Western  states 
have  trailed.  But  a  great  deal  of  new 
interest  in  ponds  is  developing  in  the  West 
as  water  tables  fall  and  artificial  impound- 
ments are  looked  to  with  greater  frequency 
for  water  supplies. 

Western  interest  has,  in  fact,  increased 
to  the  point  where  the  FWS  was  recently 
asked  to  fly  in  100,000  bass  fingerlings  for 
stocking  purposes.  The  Service  supplies 
fish  stock — especially  bluegill,  sunfish  and 
large-mouth  black  bass,  but  sometimes 
crappies,  bullheads  and  catfish — for  farm 
fish  ponds. 

In  many  Westei'n  states,  where  sunfish 
angling  is  not  too  popular,  northern  pike 
have  had  to  be  introduced  to  keep  down 
the  sunfish.  Flycasting  for  sunfish  is  be- 
coming increasingly  popular,  however,  and 
large  sunfish — of  Vi  pound  and  up  in 
weight — are  becoming  recognized  by  West- 
erners and  northerners  as  good  pan  fish. 

In  some  northern  waters  where  the  water 
is  cool  enough  and  the  conditions  suitable — 
as  in  New  England — the  ponds  can  be 
stocked  with  trout. 

Farm  fish  ponds  can  be  of  almost  any 
size  for  stocking  purposes — from  one  acre 
to  over  five  acres.  Ponds  as  small  as  Vi 
acre  can  produce  fish  if  carefully  managed 
and  treated  with  commercial  fertilizers  to 
keep  up  the  level  of  plant  and  small  animal 
life  that  the  fish  use  for  food.  Ponds  that 
small,  however,  do  not  stay  in  natural 
balance  as  well  as  the  larger  ponds. 

Ponds  are  stocked  up  by  the  FWS  with 
species  of  fish  that  will  maintain  a  natural 
b'llance  between  prey  and  predator  species. 
Bluegills,  which  utilize  the  insect  and  small 
animal  life  of  ponds,  are  the  prey  species, 
and  large-mouth  black  bass  are  the  pred- 
ator species. 

If  the  proper  balance  in  weigiit  and 
number  of  these  two  species  are  main- 
tained, maximum  production  of  fish  may 
be  expected.  In  fact,  this  means  that  the 
ponds  must  be  heavily  fished  by  anglers  to 
prevent  overpopulation  and  stunted  growth 
of  fish. 

"Fish  farmers"  can  expect  returns  of  50 
to  100  pounds  of  fish  per  acre  in  a  natural 
pond,    and    up    to    300    pounds    in    a    well 


managed,  fertilized  pond.  This  is  a  greater 
production  of  food  per  acre  than  could  be 
realized  from  beef  on  adjacent  land — 
which  could  come  to  about  150  pounds 
per  acre.  The  production  of  a  pound  of 
fish  in  a  fertilized  pond  might  cost  6  to 
8  cents,  but  in  terms  of  food  and  recrea- 
tion, this  is  considered  small. 

Not  every  farm  pond  can  be  a  fish  pond, 
howaver.  Ponds  must  be  placed  or  built 
specifically  for  fish.  They  cannot  be  on 
dammed  streams  where  flood  wateis  might 
wash  away  the  fish  stock  or  where  there 
is  too  great  a  flow  of  water  for  the  small 
plant  and  animal  life  to  flourish.  Silt  from 
erosion  can  make  a  pond  uninhabitable  for 
fish,  also.  Ponds  may  be  as  shallow  as  3 
feet  in  the  South,  but  must  be  from  6  to  15 
feet  deep  in  the  north  to  prevent  winter 
killing  of  fish. 

Prospective  "fish  farmers"  should  seek 
help  from  their  conservation  agencies  for 
help  in  planning  fish  ponds,  and  the  FWS 
will  provide  the  fish  stock  when  the  pond 
is  constructed. 

Many  states  maintain  start's  of  experts 
to  aid  farmers  interested  in  fish  ponds, 
and  others,  like  Ohio,  require  a  permit  to 
build  a  pond — but  after  the  permit  is  given 


Corporal     Lorris    G.     Carter,    of     GIbsland, 

La.,    with    three    salmon    he    caught    while 

fishing     near    Anchorage,    Alaska. 
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Fritz    Frazier    (left)    and    Chick    Barron,   of 

Waterproof,    La.,    with    a    catch    of    black 

bass     made     in     the     Tensas     river,     near 

Cooter's    Point. 


the  state  lends  assistance  in  surveying  the 
land  and  constructing  [he  pond. 

Over  six  and  one-half  million  fish  from 
FWS  hatcheries  were  stocked  in  8,195  farm 
ponds  in  1948.  The  government  places  no 
restrictions  on  fishing  the  farm  ponds  it 
stocks,  but  the  farmei  must  follow  state 
laws  as  regards  licensing  and  the  opening 
of  his  land  to  the  public. 

Circulars  and  booklets  on  fish  ponds  can 
be  obtained  from  any  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned with  farm  ponds,  or  they  may  be 
purchased  by  interested  individuals  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  also  rec- 
ommends the  use  of  ponds — especially 
small  ponds — for  bait-minnow  production. 
There  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  bait- 
minnows  by  anglers,  and  minnow  produc- 
tion can  prove  profitable.  The  FWS  does 
not  provide  minnow  stock  for  this  purpose, 
however.  Minnows  can  be  obtained  from 
dealers— a  list  of  which  the  FWS  main- 
tains— or  may  be  seined  from  lakes  or 
streams,  upon  the  advice  of  state  conser- 
vation authorities. 


THE  MOURNING  DOVE  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
have    been    carried    on    in    various    states. 
One    figure,    for    example,    arrived    at    for 
Missouri    gave    this    value    as,    roughly,    a 
total  of  three  million. 

The  migration  pattern  of  the  Mourning 
Dove  is  still  far  from  clear  but  the 
existence  of  successive  southern  flights  ap- 
pears to  be  established. 

Individual  records  indicate  some  re- 
markably long  flights,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are   examples: 

Mourning  Dove  banded  at  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  July  14th,  killed  at  Silacayoapan, 
Oaxaca,  Mexico,  November  18th  of  the 
same  year. 

Mourning  Dove  banded  at  Fairmont, 
North  Dakota,  June  7th,  killed  at  Cartazar, 


Guanajuato,  Mexico,  October  19th  of  the 
same  year. 

Mourning  Dove  banded  at  North  East- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  July  15th,  shot  at 
Gallatin,  Texas,  January  15th  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  represents  a  point  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  away  from  where  the 
bird  was  banded. 

The  Mourning  Dove  in  flight  has  been 
paced  by  an  automobile  at  forty-one  miles 
per  hour. 

Restocking  of  game  resources,  which  has 
been  a  technique  employed  widely  where 
non-migratory  species  such  as  deer,  quail, 
squirrels  and  turkeys  are  involved,  is  of 
no  value  in  the  case  of  the  Mourning  Dove. 
As  Rutherford  in  his  survey  of  "Ten  Years 
of  Pittman-Robertson  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion" compactly  states,  "Mourning  Doves 
have  been  studied  in  a  number  of  the 
Southeastern  states  where  they  are  an 
important  game  species.  Because  of  their 
migratory  nature  and  more  or  less  solitary 
habits,  it  is  impractical  to  carry  out  de- 
velopment work  primarily  for  them.  How- 
ever, they  are  benefiting  from  other  de- 
velopments, such  as  farm  ponds,  farm 
game  habitat  restoration,  and  refuge 
areas." 

The  Passenger  Pigeon  is  without  doubt 
the  most  dramatic  species  in  the  history  of 
North  American  ornithology.  Its  incred- 
ible numbers  once  constituted  flocks  whose 
passing  darkened  the  sun  day  after  day. 
Its  prodigious  abundance  is  interestingly 
paralleled  by  the  American  Bison  (we 
always  call  it  the  Buffalo)  that  came  within 
an  ace  of  joining  the  Passenger  Pigeon  as 
an  extinct  species. 

Passenger  Pigeons  were  perhaps  the 
most  gregarious  of  American  birds.  They 
nested  in  vast  forest  colonies  acres  in 
extent.  Trapping  them  formed  the  basis 
of  a  profession  of  pigeon  hunters  which 
profession  had  its  corresponding  counter- 
part in  the  buff'alo  hunter.  Thus  impos- 
sibly vulnerable  to  attack.  Passenger 
Pigeons  were  simply  wiped  out.  They  were 
ruthlessly  gathered  and  shipped  by  the 
hundreds  of  barrels  full  to  serve  as  food 
for  hawks.  The  speed  of  their  descent  into 
oblivion  is  matched  nowhere  in  the  history 
of  birds. 

Robert  Butler  of  Bains,  Louisiana,  states 
that  his  sister,  Mrs.  Eugene  Ellis,  and  a 
companion  shot  the  last  Louisiana  recorded 
Parsenger  Pigeon  near  the  town  of  Bains 
during  the  autumn  of  1895.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lamb  earlier  in  that  year  shot  two  birds 
out  of  a  flock  of  five  on  January  26th  at 
Mandeville.  The  last  known  wild  Pas- 
senger Pigeon  was  killed  in  April,  1904; 
the  last  positively  identified  individual  was 
feen  in  1907.  The  last  known  Passenger 
Pigeon  was  an  individual,  one  of  a  group 
of  experimental  birds  bred  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  This  died  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Zoological  Park,  September  1,  1914. 
The  writer  was  given  a  photograph  of 
"Martha"  by  Dr.  William  C.  Herman,  who 


had  the  extraordinary  privilege  of  obtain- 
ing the  last  photograph  of  this  spectacular 
species. 

Formerly,  the  Passenger  Pigeon  visited 
Louisiana  chiefly  in  the  winter,  November 
to  February.  The  breeding  range  extended 
from  Northern  Canada  south  to  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and  Mississippi. 
There  are  no  known  Louisiana  nesting 
records.  Wilson,  in  1832,  observed  one 
flock,  the  numbers  of  which  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fair  basis  he  calculated  as 
far  in  excess  of  two  million  two  hundred 
thousand  individuals.  Audubon,  travelling 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River  in  1813, 
observed  near  Louisville  flocks  of  Pas- 
senger Pigeons  passing  in  an  undiminished 
stream  three  successive  days.  The  noise 
of  their  flight  was  so  great  that  even 
shouted  conversation  was  impossible. 
Alighting  in  the  trees,  the  weight  of  the 
birds  was  so  prodigious  that  the  branches 
broke  and  fell  to  earth.  In  1866,  French 
described  another  Passenger  Pigeon  flight 
in  which  each  morning  a  mile  wide  valley 
was  filled  with  the  migrating  birds  flying 
at  high   speed. 

The  writer  still  receives  excited  reports 
of  Passenger  Pigeons  being  observed  in 
Louisiana.  It  is  beyond  belief  that  any 
Passenger  Pigeon  could  conceivably  sur- 
vive anywhere  today.  Large  monetary  re- 
wards for  the  discovery  of  living  specimens 
remained  for  years  unclaimed.  With  the 
greatest  bird  watching  activities  in  the 
history  of  North  America,  failure  to  find 
Passenger  Pigeons  would  seem  to  set  their 
continued  existence  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility.  The  recent  discovery  of  at 
least  two  bird  species  (not,  however,  in 
North  America)  that  had  for  many  de- 
cades been  believed  to  have  become  ex- 
tinct has  aroused  a  cheerful  optimism  on 
the  part  of  many  naturalists.  Optimism 
is,    after    all,    a    commodity    of   which    we 
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have  great  need,  but  the  writer  still  tliinks 
that  the  Passeiigei-  Pigeon  is  dead. 

The  following  three  additional  species 
of  doves  do  occur  in  Louisiana.  Their 
l)rief  description  here  is  given  on  the 
chance  that  some  puzzled  hunter  may  en- 
counter them. 

The  Eastern  White-winged  Dove  {Zenaida 
asiatica  asiatica),  a  bird  eleven  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length,  is  a  casual  Louisiana 
vistor,  though  elsewhere  this  or  its  western 
counterpai't  were  formerly  important  game. 
Its  tail  is  rounded.  The  large,  white-winged 
patch,  particularly  conspicuous  in  flight, 
is  the  best  identification  mark. 

The  Eastern  Ground  Dove  (Columbigal- 
Ima  passerina  passerina)  is  a  plump,  small 
dove,  six  and  three-quarter  inches  long 
(about  the  size  of  an  English  Sparrow). 
Its  tail  is  short  and  square,  not  long  and 
wedge-shaped  as  so  frequent  in  this  group. 
The  most  striking  color  characteristic  prob- 
ably is  that  in  flight,  the  bird  displays  a 
brilliant  cinnamon  colored  lining  of  the 
wings.  It  gains  most  of  its  food  from  the 
ground,  hence  its  name,  but  does  alight 
frequently  in  trees.  The  highly  pugnacious 
male  of  this  species  is  another  contradic- 
tion of  the  old  phrase,  "Gentle  as  a  dove." 


The  Eastern  Ground  Dove  i.s  a  rare  per- 
manent resident  in  Southern  Louisiana  with 
quite  an  extensive  range  from  Grand 
Cheniere  and  Grand  Isle  north  to  Bains, 
St.  Francisville  and  Monore. 

The  Inca  Dove  {Scardafella  itica)  is  a 
southern  and  western  species  of  accidental 
occurrence  in  Louisiana.  One  was  taken  by 
Joseph  Daigre  near  Alexandria  and  an- 
other was  reported  from  Farmerville.  Its 
characteristics  are  small  size  (eight  inches) 
and  a  square  tail  much  longer  than  that 
of  the  Ground  Dove.  Any  additional  rec- 
ords of  this  bird  would  contribute  in- 
terestingly to  our  Louisiana  ornithological 
knowledge. 

The  Mourning  Dove  has  an  especial  im- 
portance in  the  southeastern  states  be- 
cause of  the  sportsman  interest.  The  need 
for  continued  Mourning  Dove  research  is 
great  because  due  to  the  long  breeding 
season  and  the  peculiar  migratory  be- 
havior, the  setting  of  dove  hunting  seasons 
has  always  been  and  will  probably  lon»- 
continue  to  be  a  controversial  matter 
wherein  it  is  a  problem  to  strike  a  balance 
between  the  interest  of  the  sportsman  and 
the  accomplishment  of  conservation  meas- 
ures. 


WANTED .'.' 


/anted:  leg    bands    from 

THE     DOVES     you     BAG.'    PLEASE 
SEND    THEM     TO     THE    U.  5.   FI5H 

AND     WILDLIFE     SERVICE 
WASHINGTON,   D.C.     THIS     WILL 
HELP     THE    MEN     WHO    ARE    TRYING    TO    KEEP 
OUR     DOVES      PLENTIFUL  / 


Mark  Trail 


TOOK  A  BOY  FISHING  .... 

(CuiiliiiKfd  from  Hage  !)) 
the  fish  in.  I  reached  for  the  boat  net  and 
held  it  ready.  He  cranked  the  reel  and 
lifted  his  rod  until  the  fish,  still  struggling, 
was  led  into  the  net.  The  glimpse  we  had 
of  the  speck  when  he  broke  water  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  hadn't  done  him 
justice.  His  fat,  firm  body  measured  about 
18  inches  in  length  and  my  pocket  scales 
set  his  weight  at  2  pounds.  I  put  him  in 
the  'live'  net  hanging  alongside  the  boat 
and  lost  no  more  time  in  tying  on  a  spoon 
and  making  my  first  cast.  Swift  motion  in 
the  other  end  of  the  boat  assured  me  that 
Bill  was  doing  the  same  thing.  Our  lures 
had  barely  cleaved  the  water  when  a  grunt 
from  Southey  announced  another  fish.  He 
had  his  second  one  in  the  net  when  I  felt 
the  tug  of  a  strike.  I  punched  the  hook  in 
and  reeled  my  fish  to  the  boat.  It  just 
barely  went  over  the  twelve  inch  'sports- 
man's length.'  (The  spotted  weakfish  in 
this  section  are  so  abundant  there  is  vir- 
tually no  limit.  Twenty-five  fish  measuring- 
less  than  twelve  inches  in  length  are  al- 
lowed to  a  license.  However,  there  is  no 
limit  on  fish  over  the  twelve-inch  length. 
Sportsmen  keep  only  the  larger  ones.) 
I  removed  the  hook  from  the  speck's  mouth 
and  was  reaching  out  to  put  it  into  the  live 
net  when  Southey  spoke  up:  "Kinda'  little, 
huh?"  My  hand  changed  course  and  I 
dropped  the  fish  over  the  side.  I  could  hear 
Bill's  chuckle  and  when  I  looked  over 
Southey's  head,  in  his  direction,  he  was  in 
the  process  of  releasing  a  twin  to  the  one 
I  had  just  let  go.  A  lesson  in  sportsmanship 
from  a  thirteen-year-old. 

We  were  mighty  busy  for  a  while.  Bill 
and  I  were  casting  straight  out  from  each 
end  of  the  boat  and  Southey  was  heaving 
the  overworked  spoon  from  his  position 
'midships.  We  were  in  a  school  and  taking 
fish  on  almost  every  cast. 

Once  the  youngster  brought  in  a  gafs'l 
top  catfish.  As  he  lifted  this  slimy  pest  into 
the  boat  I  grabbed  the  leader  and,  slipping 
my  fingers  around  its  poisonous  spines,  I 
took  it  off'  the  hook  and  threw  it  over- 
board. Southey  didn't  seem  too  grateful 
for  my  eff'orts  and  before  I  could  explain 
about  the  pain  one  could  experience  from 
being  finned  by  this  type  of  'cat',  he  said: 
"Thanks,  but  I  know  how  to  handle  those 
hard  heads.  If  you  don't  mind  I'll  get  rid 
of  my  own  'trash'  fish." 

I  glanced  over  in  Bill's  direction  and  al- 
though his  back  was  turned  toward  me  I 
could  tell  by  the  tremor  in  his  shoulders 
that  his  amusement  matched  my  surprise. 

One  thing  about  fishing  open  water  close 
to  the  Gulf — you  never  know  what  you 
might  hang-  on  to,  and  when,  about  an  hour 
after  sun-up,  a  terrific,  surging  strike  al- 
most pulled  the  rod  from  my  hand  I  set 
myself  to  battle  one  of  these  'guess  whats.' 

Southey,  upon  a  quiet  word  from  Bill, 
who  recognized  the  portent  of  my  whining- 
reel,  followed  his  elder  brother's  example 
and  reeled  in.  When  I  struck  the  fish  it  felt 
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as  though  I  were  trying  to  lift  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  and  when  it  felt  the  sting  of 
the  hook  this  tinny  submarine  made  tracks 
for  the  deep  green.  The  drag  on  my  reel 
was  applying  as  much  tension  as  the  line 
could  take  but  instead  of  slowing  the  fish 
the  gears  continued  to  scream  farewell  to 
yard  after  yard  of  nylon  as  it  was  stripped 
from  the  spool.  When  the  rod  tip  traced 
the  course  of  the  fish  in  a  wide  arc  toward 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  Southey  came  into  my 
range  of  vision. 

His  appearance  distracted  my  attention 
from  the  struggle  at  hand.  His  hands 
gripped  the  gunwales  so  tight  that  his 
knuckles  shone  whitely  through  the  skin 
and  his  head  swiveled  atop  his  taut  body 
as  he  followed  the  action.  The  expression 
on  his  face  spoke  his  thoughts  and  it  was 
then  I  did  what  I  had  to  do! 
"Southey — get  ready!" 

He  looked  at  me  in  amazement  and 
opened  his  mouth  to  protest  when  I  shoved 
the  rod  butt  into  his  hands.  The  reel  handle 
clattered  as  the  fish  took  slack  line  shock- 
ing the  youngster  into  reality.  His  hand 
took  a  beating  as  he  grabbed  frantically 
for  the  whirling  crank  but  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  it.  The  fact  that  the 
fish  was  well  hooked  was  proved  when 
Southey  retrieved  the  slack  and  the  rod 
bowed  to  the  water  once  more.  Young 
Hays  got  slowly  to  his  feet  then,  standing 
there  in  a  half  crouch,  he  added  body  and 
soul  to  the  support  of  the  backing  which 
appeared  as  the  entire  150  yards  of  nylon 
vanished  under  the  water. 

"I  gotta'  get  tough,  dern  it!" 

A  moment  later  I  saw  what  he  meant. 
Slowly  he  forced  the  rod  back  until  it 
seemed  as  though  something  just  had  to 
give  but  the  flexible  tip  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  line  proved  their  worth  as  the  fish 
slowed  and  was  turned  toward  the  boat. 

When  the  tide  of  battle  changed  I  re- 
laxed and  watched  as  Southey  pumped  his 
fish  in.  A  few  minutes  later,  a  very  un- 
happy 5  y2 -pound  sheepshead  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  between  the  feet  of  the 
happiest  boy  in  the  world.  The  sincerity  of 
his  'thanks'  as  he  handed  back  my  rod  told 
me  I  had  won  a  spot  in  a  boy's  heart. 

There  you  are  fellows!  Why  don't  you 
try  it  sometime?  Sure,  you  read  the  words 
every  month  in  your  outdoor  and  men's 
magazines,  but  you'll  never  experience  the 
thrill  or  the  satisfaction  of  introducing  a 
youngster  to  this  finest  of  all  sports  by 
just  reading  the  words.  No  sir!  .  .  .  You 
have  to  do  it  yourself  .  .  .  You  have  to 
"Take  a  Boy  Fishing." 

.  .  .  and,  believe  it  or  not,  peanut  butter 
sandwiches  and  candy  ain't  too  bad! 


RESTOCKING  RESUME  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
This  restocking  program  has  even 
reached  into  Louisiana's  fur  industry. 
Conservation  regulations  have  been  ad- 
justed so  that  the  muskrat,  mink,  otter, 
and  other  valuable  fur  bearing  animals 
are  protected,  and  trapping  is  permitted 
only  when  the  pelts  of  these  fur  bearers 
are  at  a  prime  stage.  Unfortunate  weather 
conditions  during  the  past  two  or  three 
seasons  have  had  a  marked  eff'ect  on  the 
annual  muskrat  harvest  and  but  for  these 
restricted  measures  Louisiana  might  have 
been  denuded  of  one  of  her  most  valuable 
assets. 

The  new  fur  crop  that  has  come  to  the 
fore  in  this  State  during  the  past  10  years 
has  been  given  special  impetus  through 
Commissioner  Clements'  restocking  plans. 
The  nutria  population  has  become  amaz- 
ingly abundant  in  the  southwest  coastal 
marshes  during  the  past  decade,  and  as  the 
nutria  fur  is  almost  triple  that  of  the 
muskrat  in  value  it  is  highly  advisable  to 
aid  this  new  fur  source  as  much  as  possible. 
With  the  aid  of  Armand  P.  Daspit,  director 
of  the  fur  and  refuge  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  Com- 
missioner Clements  has  authorized  the  live 
trapping  of  nutria  in  areas  where  the 
animal  is  more  plentiful  and  these  are 
being  transplanted  into  other  suitable 
habitat  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Sev- 
eral hundred  of  these  nutria  have  already 
been  liberated  in  new  territories,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  within  very  few  years 
nutria  fur  will  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  crop  in  this  state. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  a  restocking 
program  of  great  magnitude  has  been 
under  way  for  more  than  two  and  one-half 
years,  and  is  still  gathering  speed  as  it 
progresses.  Of  course  protective  measures 
have  to  be  considered  apace  with  this 
restoration  move,  and  in  consequence, 
Commissioner  Clements  has  stepped  up 
appreciably  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment's enforcement  division.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  mobilize   a  great  deal   of  this 


part  of  the  organization  and  to  make  this 
mobilization  more  eff'ective.  A  radio  sys- 
tem has  been  installed  to  greatly  enhance 
the  efl'iciency  of  the  game  wardens,  super- 
visors and  rangers.  Boats,  automobiles 
and  airplanes  maintained  for  patrol  duty 
throughout  the  state  have  had  radio 
equipment  installed,  and  now  are  in 
constant  touch  with  enforcement  head- 
quarters. This  is  not  needed  so  much  for 
protection  in  the  communities  of  the  game 
preserves,  but  it  has  added  greatly  to  the 
decrease  of  game  law  violations  in  the  open 
areas  throughout  the  state. 

So,  the  planter  has  planned,  the  seed 
has  been  sown,  and  what  the  harvest  will 
be  now  depends  greatly  on  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  Louisiana 
sportsman.  In  fact  it  really  depends  on 
every  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  in  the 
state,  for  through  them  alone  can  the 
seeds  of  true  conservation  be  brought  to 
flower,  and  can  this  state's  fabulous  wealth 
of  wildlife  resources  be  maintained  for 
future  generations. 


INFANTS  BEHIND  THE  GUN  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 
the  butt  end  of  it.  The  barrel  was  ripped 
open    and    jagged    metal    strips   had    flown 
goodness  knows  where.  Just  imagine  what 
may  have  happened  to  the  hunter. 

Yes,  we've  got  to  do  something  about 
this  safe  gun  handling  business  and  the 
business  of  watching  one's  step  in  the  field. 
By  step  I  don't  necessarily  mean  looking 
out  for  clinging  vines  and  slippery  rocks 
either.  If  some  hunters  don't  watch  their 
step  when  it  comes  to  good  deportment,  if 
something  isn't  done  about  the  tough, 
smart  guy  who  is  careless,  indifferent  and 
hoggish,  who  bombasts  all  day  long  and 
mistreats  the  landowner  and  his  property, 
we  might  as  well  kiss  our  future  hunting 
a  fond  farewell. 

So  get  busy  and  teach  the  novice  and 
the  toughy  in  the  hope  that  both  will  be- 
come safe  gun  handlers,  careful  hunters, 
and  darn  good  guys  to  have  around.  The 
Game  Commission  can't  do  the  job  alone. — 
Reprinted  from  Pennsylvania   Game  News. 


The  smallest  known  insect  is  a  tiny  wasp 
about  one  ten  thousandth  the  size  of  the 
common  housefly.  Yet  it  is  equipped  with 
six  articulated  legs,  complete  nervous,  res- 
piratory and  blood  systems,  and  compound 
eyes  composed  of  hundreds  of  faceted 
lenses. 


This   nine   and   a   half  foot,  300   pound   'gator   was   killed   by  these   three   men 
fishing  trip  recently  on   the   Courtableau.    Left  to   right  they  are:    Allen   Taylor,   Eldndge 
Marks  and   Joe   Schexnailder,  Jr.,  of   Arnaudville,    La. 
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More  Dove 
Data  Needed 
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Lore  information  on  breeding  popula- 
tions of  doves  is  needed  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  state  agencies 
cooperating  in  the  joint  study  of  this  im- 
portant game  bird,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reports.  Since  the  dove 
breeds  in  all  states,  more  complete  data 
are  needed  from  the  northern  and  mid- 
western  states  before  a  well-rounded  pic- 
ture of  the  dove's  status  can  be  formed. 

Activity  to  date,  undei'standably,  has 
centered  in  the  southern  states  where  the 
dove  is  an  important  game  bird,  although 
college  students,  professors  of  wildlife 
management,  game  technicians,  and  en- 
forcement officers  in  other  states  already 
have  contributed  valuable  information  and 
have  banded  many.  Cooperators,  however, 
are  needed  to  undertake  "coo  counts"  in 
these  states  next  spring.  The  coo  count 
has  been  found  by  the  cooperative  dove 
study  to  form  a  more  reliable  index  of 
breeding  populations  than  roadside  counts 
of  visible  birds,  the  formerly  approved 
method  of  appraising  numbers.  The  work 
is  not  difficult  although  any  volunteer 
should  be  able  to  offer  some  proof  that  he 
is  capable  of  distinguishing  the  voice  of 
the  dove  from  that  of  other  birds.  The 
recommended  procedure  is  as  follows: 

From  a  county  road  map,  select  a  20- 
mile  route,  taking  care  to  avoid  main 
traveled  highways.  Beginning  one-half 
hour  before  local  official  sunrise,  drive 
exactly  one  mile;  stop  for  three  minutes 
by  the  watch;  count  individual  doves  heard 
cooing  and  the  total  number  of  calls  heard 
at  each  station.  Drive  another  mile,  stop 
for  three  minutes,  and  continue  until  20 
stops  have  been  made.   A  speed  of  25  miles 
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per  hour  is  maintained  between  stops,  and 
all  doves  observed  between  the  one-mile 
intervals  should  be  recorded  separately 
from  those  observed  while  stopped.  The 
20-mile  route  should  be  covered  in  ap- 
proximately two  hours,  terminating  about 
one  and  one-half  hours  after  sunrise. 
Temperature,  degree  of  cloudiness,  and 
direction  and  velocity  of  wind  should  be 
recorded  for  each  count.  No  counts  should 
be  made  when  wind  velocity  exceeds  seven 
miles  an  hour.  Several  counts  should  be 
made  each  month  during  May  and  June. 

Technicians  in  some  northern  states  are 
undertaking  such  counts  in  conjunction 
with  pheasant  censuses,  and  similar  work 
is  being  done  by  wildlife  students,  either 
directly  or  in  connection  with  other  field 
activities.  Hundreds  of  amateur  ornithol- 
ogists, particularly  members  of  organized 
bird  clubs  and  biology  students,  however, 
are  well-qualified  to  undertake  this  task 
and  could  easily  work  this  activity  in  with 
their  hobby  and  studies.  Those  interested 
in  contributing  a  few  hours  of  their  time 
next  spring  to  a  good  cause  are  urged  to 
contact  Mr.  Harold  S.  Peters,  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Atlanta,  Geoi'gia. 
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"I   wonder   how   this   durn   thing   works.' 


HEX  'EM,  HUNT  'EM  ...  . 

.  (Conthuied  from  Page  13) 
line   of  fire  when  a  load   of  shot  takes  up 
domicile  in  the  chump's  stomach. 

If  you  happen  on  a  spider  pointing  with 
its  foot,  he  is  indicating  the  direction  you 
should  go  to  find  game,  according  to  a 
belief  in  Nebraska.  In  Illinois,  another 
superstition  says  that  you  should  kill  the 
first  cricket  you  see  to  bring  you  luck. 

Astrologists  believe  that  hunting  is  gov- 
erned by  the  sign  of  Sagittarius,  The 
Hunter,  one  of  the  figures  of  the  zodiac. 
He  is  represented  by  the  Archer  and  rules 
the  thighs.  He  causes  hunters  to  fall  from 
their  mounts  when  the  "sign"  is  wrong. 
However.  Jupiter  mitigates  his  displeasure 
by  giving  hunters  the  gift  of  humility, 
.sagacity  and  cheerfulness  of  manner.  To 
get  along  with  Sagittarius,  wear  a  ring  of 
turquoise  blue,  or  so  say  the  soothsayers. 

In  the  Missouri  Ozarks,  where  I  was 
practically  dragged  up,  the  hunters  still 
told  tall  tales  about  the  panther  (i.e..  puma, 
cougar,  catamount,  mountain-lion,  anything 
you  choose  to  call  him;  he  is  still  Felix 
concoloi)  although  Dan'l  Boone  probably 
had  shot  the  last  one  in  the  state.  Most 
of  this  yap-yap  was  of  the  panther's  fond- 
ness for  nursing  children.  One  story  tells 
of  a  panther  that  whipped  two  dogs  to  a 
frazzle  and  then  climbed  down  a  fire-place 
chimney  to  steal  a  child.  Legend  has  it  the 
animal  was  attracted  by  the  scent  of  the 
mother's  milk.  (I'm  sure  cougar  hunters 
will  have  some  interesting  opinions  regard- 
ing this  yarn.) 

Mosquitoes  work  hand-in-hand  with  the 
squirrels,  say  the  mountaineers.  They 
buzz-z-z  around  the  hunter's  head  until 
the  squirrel  has  a  chance  to  take  cover. 
Gnats,  too,  have  a  liking  for  hunters.    In 


Phillip     Baker     (left),    enforcement    agent, 

and  C.  E.  Necessary,  of  Jennings,  La.,  with 

their  limit  of  ducks  at  the  John  Garbarino 

hunting     camp     in     Cameron     parish. 


fact,  every  time  I  shoot  squirrels,  whole 
swarms  of  these  pestiferous  insects  choose 
that  moment  to  hold  their  annual  regatta 
on  my  eyeballs. 

Albino  deer  are  said  to  bring  bad  luck 
to  the  hunter.  Even  seeing  one  without 
having  taken  a  shot  at  him,  will  jell  your 
luck  for  the  day.  They  are  said  to  be  a 
sure  sign  of  witch-craft  at  work.  This  is 
a  reversion  to  the  old  Negro  superstition 
of  souls  taking  up  residences  in  the  bodies 
of  animals,  particularly  those  souls  whose 
bodies  had  been  executed  for  murder.  No- 
body shoots  an  albino  deer  in  the  Ozarks! 
There  is  one  possible  explanation  for  this 
belief  there — no  deer,  or  there  was  a  closed 
season  on  them  as  far  back  as  I  can  re- 
member, so  the  hunters  didn't  shoot  deer 
of  any  color. 

Guns,  since  they  have  the  power  to  kill, 
are  surrounded  by  a  number  of  interesting 
Ozark  legends.  One  of  them  forced  hunt- 
ers to  return  with  one  shell  in  the  gun  if 
he   expected  luck  in  the  future. 

Another  one  says  that  if  hunting  part- 
ners permit  their  gun  barrels  to  touch  they 
will  hunt  the  next  season  together.  This 
is  interesting  but  not  infallible. 

Superstition,  we  moderns  say,  cannot 
possibly  affect  one's  luck.  Science  pops  up 
with  the  answer  to  all  of  the  folk-lore  and 
legend.  Still,  thousands  of  sportsmen  in 
the  country  are  saying  in  effect,  "Hex  'em 
and  then  hunt  'em!"  They  could  be  right. 
A  good  hex  and  a  true  aim  would  make  a 
hard  combination  to  beat. — Texas  Fish 
and  Game. 


We  will  know  about  Louisiana  Quail 
Restocking  if  you'll  send  the  bands  on  the 
birds  you  kill  to  the  department,  126  Civil 
Courts    Building,    New    Orleans,    Louisiana. 


The  eagle  never  makes  use  of  his  beak 
in  killing  his  prey.  Larger  birds  are  dis- 
patched by  the  stroke  of  the  eagle's  dive, 
smaller  ones  are  killed  by  the  grip  of  its 
talons. 
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What  Is  Future 
For  Hunting? 


OeTH  GORDON,  noted  consultant  to  the 
California  Wildlife  Conservation  Board  and 
former  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  reported  recently  on  a  sur- 
vey of  North  American  state  and  pro- 
vincial wildlife  agencies  to  the  40th  annual 
convention  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners. The  results  are  of  direct  con- 
cern to  every  sportsman  in  America,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  believes, 
because  the  sportsmen  are  the  people  who 
should  take  the  lead  in  demanding  that  the 
reported   deficiencies  be  corrected. 

Under  the  broad  subject,  "The  Future 
of  Hunting  and  Fishing  in  America,"  Mr. 
Gordon  reported  some  rather  startling 
facts. 

With  hunting  pressure  at  all-time  high, 
only  13  of  54  states  and  provinces  have 
laws  which  prohibit  shooting  close  to  resi- 
dences and  other  buildings.  Those  states 
which  have  laws  giving  landowners  this 
logical  protection  are,  in  general,  those  in 
which  land  posting  has  been  materially  re- 
tarded. Only  11  report  that  their  conserva- 
tion laws  contain  adequate  punishment 
for  those  responsible  for  injury  or  de- 
struction to  private  property.  Only  14 
states  and  provinces  of  54  have  features 
in  their  conservation  laws  which  operate 
against  "trigger-happy  fools"  who  have 
little  regard  for  human  life.  Only  21  have 
laws  against  carying  loaded  weapons  in 
automobiles.  Only  five  states  and  provinces 
give  their  field  officers  the  right  to  seize 
licenses  when  violators  are  apprehended. 
In  17,  the  administrative  agency  does  not 
have   the   power   to   deny   further   hunting- 


Shown   left  to   right  are   Levi   Welch,  Otis   Dunn,   Elvin   Welch   and    Dave   Seals,  all 

members  of  the  Oakdale  Buck  Club,  in  Oakdale,   La.,  and  part  of  their  bag  of  deer 

killed  on  the  November  18  and  19  hunt  of  the  club,  near  Gros  Tete,  in  the  Atchafalaya 

River  swamp.     (Photo   courtesy   The   Oakdale   Journal.) 


privileg-es  to  convicted  violators;  in  13, 
even  the  courts  hearing  the  cases  do  not 
have  this  right.  When  such  situations  exist 
and  where  courts  deal  lightly  with  fish 
and  game  violators,  as  many  do,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  part  of  the  cause  for  law- 
lessness among  some  elements  afield  and 
for  a  wave  of  land  posting  on  the  part  of 
landowners. 

The  state  administrators,  except  for 
those  who  have  not  presented  these  prob- 
lems clearly  and  emphatically  to  the  sports- 
men and  to  the  legislatures,  cannot  be 
blamed.  Conservation  directors  seldom 
make  laws;  the  sportsmen,  through  their 
elected  representatives,  do.  Whether  this 
continent  continues  to  have  free  hunting 
or  adopts  the  European  system  of  hunt- 
ing for  the  privileged  few  depends  upon 
you. 


A  Dog's  Prayer 


0  Lord  of  humans,  make  my  master 
faithful  to  his  fellowmen,  as  I  am  to  him. 
May  he  be  open-faced  and  undeceptive  as 
I  am;  may  he  be  true  to  trust  reposed  in 
him  as  I  am  to  his;  give  him  a  face  cheer- 
ful like  unto  my  wagging  tail;  give  him  a 
spirit  of  gratitude  like  unto  my  licking 
tongue.  Fill  him  with  patience  like  unto 
mine  that  awaits  his  footsteps  uncomplain- 
ingly for  hours;  fill  him  with  my  watch- 
fulness, my  courage,  and  my  readiness  to 
sacrifice  comfort  or  life.  Keep  him  always 
young  in  heart  and  crowded  with  spirit  of 
play  even  as  I — make  him  as  good  a  man 
as  I  am  a  dog — make  him  worthy  of  me — 
his    dog. 


We  will  know  about  Louisiana  Quail 
Restocking  if  you'll  send  the  bands  on  the 
birds  you  kill  to  the  department,  126  Civil 
Courts    Building,    New    Orleans,    Louisiana. 


The  owls  have  an  external  ear,  or  conch, 
covered  by  feathers,  which  exists  in  no 
other  bird. 


In  swimming  downstream  a  fish  must 
swim  faster  than  the  current  or  be  suf- 
focated by  water  entering  its  gills  and 
remaining  stationary. 


The  parrot  does  not  build  a  nest  but  lays 
its  eggs  in  the  soft  dust  that  accumulates 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees. 


AHEM!   LOOKING   FOR   SOMEONE? 


The  fat  of  the  sloth  bear  is  highly  prized 
by  the  natives  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
India  for  the  lubrication  of  delicate  steel 
parts  used  in  gunlocks.  It  prevents  rust 
and  will  not  clog  with  constant  use. 
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Old  Bob  Bobwhite  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot  as  he  saw  Butch  Bunny 
narrowly  escape  the  speeding  motorist. 

"Figured  you'd  never  see  that  woodland  border  food  at  Farmer  Jones' 
place,"  he  told  Butch.  And,  looking  over  the  highway,  he  added:  "  'Pears 
like  Polly  Possum  got  herself  kilt  off — my,  that's  a  shame!" 

Butch  stopped  counting  his  family,  to  see  if  all  were  safely  across  the 
highway  and  commented:  "Yep,  reckon  her  young  'uns  will  starve  or  get 
out  where  somethin'  can  get  'em." 

"Looks  like  some  o'  those  drivers  could  slow  down  occasionally,"  Old 
Bob  grumbled.  "Wouldn't  hurt  them  none.  Bad  enough  as  it  is  with  lots  o' 
farmers  burnin'  off,  food  hard  to  find  and  dogs  runnin'  loose  day  and  night." 

Butch  rubbed  a  sore  leg.  "Yep,  those  dad-burned  drivers  make  you  jump. 
They  killed  45,901  rabbits  in  Louisiana  last  year  'cording  to  th'  Rapid  Rabbit 
Mutual  Insurance  Company.  Makes  rates  so  high,  don't  know  if'n  I  can 
afford  protection." 

Old  Bob  finished  a  dust  bath.  "Well,  when  I  find  that  good  food-ond-cover 
area  I'll  whistle.    Come  arunnin'  so  nuthin'll  get  you  out  here  in  th'  open." 


Mrs.    Ruth  Campbell. 

Curator  of  La. Room,, 
La, State  Univ., 
GS  Baton  Rouge,   La, 


sum's    6E.Tr/W6   LOW 
TIME    For   a    BITE-. 


ALL    CLEAR  . 


A    B/e   POOCH  TM(S 

T/ME..  I  eyess  I'll 

rtU  N  T  E  R  5   •  ^       SQUAT  THIS  ONE  OUT 


GOE$  LIKE  A  BULL  VlEU/lWISH  THEYD 
MOOSE.  6LA0  HE  DOESNV  ALL  HUNT  IN  THAT 
POKE  IN  N.LT^^E  CORNERS    NO -RABBIT  LAND. 


NOW  BACK  7n  W/S 
SUMAC.  IT  Suf?t    IS' 


OOP»S// 


THAT  WAS  CLOSE  .  I         BET7B5  FEED  CLD&ER  TO 
HAV'E    FRIE^P  yVOoOoliXK,   TtVT  BRUSH    PlLE- 
Td  THANK  fC«  TfJIS  MOLE      JOST  /M  OA5^ 


UH-OH.'  (sob)thE>'  <aoT  sounos  like  sa^&tes . 
MOST  OF  THE  OLD  BEAGLES/"^  '^^ 
«£AN<o    NOW  .(SOB)  •SWAMPS  , TO  TfM:  BR/AfS- 


SINCE   WERE  LIKEWS 
AM  f  WoNDERFOL  M&fiV     KECTTC,(SN't  /T?  JOST    WITM  TWE  S7DRK  TWB^ 

f ,  'GO      gEAGLE         NOW  I  JOST  HAVE  TO  6IV/E  O^    PLEWT/  OF       WILL   ALWAys   SE  A 

SOMEUUHER'E-  ELSE.  ,         VWOl?!?)' ABOOT  OW/L'i  WB>6aS,    PLACES  TO  HIPE.  ANP'     CoTTOA/7>\«_  . 


yAA/\^ 


